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For South Burlington youngsters 
theres no w a new meaning to what 
used to he just another day, 

as a suhurh celehrates the 


TH OF JULY 


hy Joe P. Heaney 

Photographs by Sonja Bullaty & Angelo Lomeo 


Home dccoratioti starts thc fun. Kids’ gatnes 
run from melon eating to sack races . 


















S HOW THE KIDS what a real old-fash- 
ioned Fourth of July celebration 
was like — that was the idea. 

It turned out to be the biggest thing 
that ever happened on suburban Laurel 
Hill, a tidy settlement of nice houses, 
green lawns and hundreds of kids, near 
South Burlington^ Shelburne Road. 
Eighty families participated, bringing 
350 “have a blast” youngsters to the pa- 
triotic festival. 

In the midst of the holiday excitement 
two jet fighter planes streaked over the 


neighborhood in a thundering, sched- 
uled salute. The Governor and his fami- 
ly arrived to join the fun. Christ the 
King’s marching band strutted along 
Cranwell Parkway leading a paradę of 
girls, boys and adults in a tribute to their 
country. 

But it wasn’t until the finał watermel- 
on was consumed and the Iast fireworks 
had disappeared in the summer night 
sky that the folks on Laurel Hill realized 
they had actually surprised themselves 
with Uncle Sam’s birthday. 












Because on July 4, 1968 between 1:30 
and 10 p.m. this collection of near but 
often disassociated neighbors produced 
a first-time unity and potential that 
promised other local achievements — 
things like the purchase of a nearby land 
tract for a neighborhood recreation area 
that will include a swimming pool, and 
things like a bigger and better Fourth of 
July observance this year. 

The idea for last years celebration be- 
longs to Don Wellsman, who knows a 
neighborhood sparkplug when he sees 
him. That’s how Tom Burns became 


chairman of the newborn Laurel Hill 
Fourth of July Committee. 

Wellsman, a greeting card salesman, 
and Burns, an IBM executive, turned 
out to be morę than backyard promo- 
ters. As plans for the celebration ma* 
tured, they emerged as skillful, grass- 
roots organizers. 

Laurel Hill is a comparatively new 
neighborhood, middle class and with 
some of the reserve often associated 
with suburban living. There is friendli- 
ness but it lacks a cohesive base or com- 
munity spirit. 


“Everybody has a specialty — some- 
thing he knows about and can do better 
than the next fellow,” Burns said. “Our 
job was to locate these men and utilize 
their talents by getting them to accept 
the challenge and take pride in their in- 
dividual committee assignments. It was 
amazing how we all started to puli to- 
gether.” 

Wellsman stressed the importance of 
womanpower in the project. “We madę 
it elear that the ladies were expected to 
perform certain tasks,” he said, “but we 
also stressed that they weren’t going to 





















get all the dirty work — and that they 
would have a day away from the dishes. 

“Primarily,” Wellsman emphasized, 
"it was a day for the kids. But to make it 
successful we knew we had to get the 
parents truły interested and involved. 

“The year before, the Fourth of July 
was just another day off from work — 
no noise, no meaning. Our plan was to 
conduct a private neighborhood celebra- 
tion with the intention of teaching our 
children what the Fourth really means. 

"We wanted to show the children a 
true, old-fashioned celebration, as well 


as to introduce everyone to his neigh- 
bors and to have a grand day.” 

Money was needed to supply the 
food, flags, balloons, prizes, ribbons, 
decorations, prizes, ponieś, musie, beer, 
bunting, fireworks, insurance and the 
other ingredients to stage an old- 
fashioned Fourth. Each family was as- 
sessed $10, which covered any number 
of kids or guests. Donations of food and 
other essentials madę things that much 
easier on the $840 treasury. 

And so the planning months of May 
and June passed, and Independence Day 


came to Laurel Hill with warm sun, blue 
skies and temperaturę in the seventies. 

To prevent traffic accidents and pa¬ 
radę interference, the neighborhood was 
blocked off and there was one precau- 
tion urged by the Activities Committee: 
"Due to the large number of smali child¬ 
ren within the area, along with the rid- 
ing of live ponieś, it is requested that all 
dogs be restrained the entire day.” 

When the paradę began at 1:15, the 
marchers passed over streets painted 
with red, white and blue stars, the handi- 
work of the women workers. Balloons 


The grand paradę, left, starts in the 
early afternoon and includes, of course, a 
marching band and the kids taking 
part too. The grown-ups arent left 
out, and among their most popular euents 
are the ladies 9 egg tossing, right, 
and the mens tug-of-war. Prize 
for the men s contest was 
a bedecked smali snowman, 
kept in a freezer from 
last winter. 












hung from every lamp post. On each 
front door was a tali, decorative Uncle 
Sam hat, while scores of bicycles were 
red, white and blue with bunting. Spe- 
cially bedecked trash boxes had been 
placed at key points. Every celebrant, 
adult and child, wore an Identification 
tag. 

Uncle Sam in fuli uniform paraded 
by. Beneath the hat and whiskers was 
the Reverend Dale Gustafson. And there 
was Betsy Ross, in the person of Mrs. 
John Nutting, wife of the minister 
whose invocation had said in part: 
“Don’t shield your souls; look at the flag 
and the blue beyond. Remember those 
who died on battlefields and by assas- 
sins’ bullets while marching to lay claim 
to the promise of this place.” 

And then came the games and con- 
tests, with prizes for the best decorated 
doli carriage, tricycle and bicycle. A 
tug-of-war for the men ended with a 


two-foot snowman, preserved from Win¬ 
ter in someone’s freezer, as the prize. 
There were sack races, too. Women’s 
teams competed to see who could play 
catch with eggs at the greatest distance 
without breakage. 

While the ponieś, Silver, Trigger and 
Champion, were resting, there was a 
watermelon-eating contest. A 1929 an- 
tique fire engine arrived and soon it was 
covered with young riders. Smoke from 
a giant barbecue floated on the evening 
air. 

Night was falling and it was time for 
singing, for square dancing and stories 
by the Reverend Nutting. Then the fire- 
works were sent heavenward, announc- 
ing their purpose with powerful report 
and colorful fragmentation. Just before 
the end, the neighbors, young and old, 
came together in front of the reviewing 
stand, and they all sang the Star Span- 
gled Banner. vOn 


No such celcbration is quitc complete 
without decorated bicycles. 

Then as dusk fell, there 
was square-dancing for all. 















L A W N S have been plaguing two of our 

contributors. The Jirst, a mathematical 
solution, is offered by Bert McCord 
All illustrations are by Tad Bailey 


M uch is madę of the differences that 
exist between Vermonters and the 
out-of-staters who come to live in Ver- 
mont. The subject has been taken up at 
length by lady authors, set down by 
historians and exhausted by after-dinner 
speakers. We know of their conflicting 
opinions on shooting deer, drinking 
Scotch, living in trailers, spending 
money, voting Republican and any num- 
ber of topics. 

For all this, no one appears to have 
given any serious thought to the way 
they feel about lawns, an area in which 
the differences are as predictable as they 
are pronounced. 

I don’t know how you feel about 
lawns. Perhaps you can take them or 
leave them alone. There was a time 
when I felt that way about them, but 
after a few years in Vermont they began 
to fascinate me. I found myself casting a 
critical eye at every patch of greensward 
I happened upon, not with any intent of 
judging the lawn itself, its texture, quali- 
ty or the like, but to find out something 
about the owner, much in the same way 
that a visitor to your house pretends to 
learn about you from the books in your 
library. My one and only purpose in 
ogling a man's lawn is a conviction that 
it’s possible to tell from the size of it how 
long the owner has lived here. 

You, yourself, have probably noticed 
that Vermonters, if they have any lawn 
at all, have one about the size of a large 
handkerchief. The out-of-stater, on the 
other hand, wants a lot of lawn, some¬ 
thing on the’ order of Versailles or the 
old Polo Grounds. Otherwise, whafs the 
use of owning all that land? As soon as 
he moves in, he starts to make his lawn 
bigger, and year after year he adds morę 
and morę lawn, until he reaches the 
point of no return. This is apt to happen 
late sonie afternoon when he finds that 
he can’t possibly finish mowing bcfore 
dark. From that moment on, the process 
is reversed and the lawn shrinks a bit 



each year until finally it is reduced to 
the handkerchief that he started with. 

It is doubtful if this hunger for lawns 
could have become quite so acute with- 
out the technological advances we have 
witnessed in the last few decades. Few of 
today’s lawn lovers can even remember 
the old reel mowers with the curving 
blades that quickly rusted to such a duli 
edge that contact with tali grass prompt- 
ly bound them so tight they couldn’t be 
moved forward or back. With the advent 
of the rotary power mower, however, 
came the discovery that it was possible 
to create morę lawn simply by aiming 
the machinę toward the fields and fol- 
lowing along behind the whirling blade, 
as it chopped through the heavy grass, 
sparks flying happily with the uncover- 
ing of each hidden rock. 

A case in point is a friend of minę 
from New York City. Having bought a 



place with virtually no lawn, he invested 
in a little 2-horsepower rotary mower 
and promptly headed into the over- 
grown field behind his house. The tali, 
tough grass madę for rough going, but 
by inching forward and quickly pulling 
back to keep the motor from stalling, he 
eventually leveled it. Successive mow- 
ings came easier and gradually the sharp 
brown stubble began to turn green and 
soft. In less than six years, just by mow¬ 
ing and occasionally scattering grass 
seed over the bare spots if it looked like 
rain, he madę himself morę than half an 
acre of lush green lawn that his caretak- 
er now mows at least once, sometimes 
twice a week. 

Perhaps it would be wise merely to 
ascertain the existence and the extent of 
this avid desire for larger lawns, without 
examining the motivations. Still and all, 
one can’t help but suspect that they have 
become a status symbol for many; if not 
the lawns, at least the machinery they 
place in evidence. If you doubt this, take 
a good look at the expression of the 
man, out for the first time astride his 
gleaming new 7-horsepower riding mow¬ 
er, as he glides effortlessly back and 
forth across his front lawn. A bit self- 
conscious, maybe, but definitely smug. 

So generał is this lawn craze and so 
predictable the cycle that I felt surę that 
anyone who was at all mathematically 
inclined would be able to set it down as 
an equation. Being not at all mathemati¬ 
cally inclined, I sought the aid of a 
friend who is. His answer, as concise as 
it was prompt, noted that: The funda- 
mental governing law of physics, found 
in wave machanics, is that the ratę of 
growth of lawn additions is negatively 
proportional to the amount of lawn 
owned, or stated mathematically, the 
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second derivative of the acres mowed, A, 
is proportional to A, with an experimen- 
tal factor of proportionality which we 
will cali w 2 

d 2 A 


dt 2 


= — w 2 A 


The solution is, at any time f, 

A = A max sin wt 
When A = 0, the owner has no 
lawn left 
0 = A max sin wt 

, . , . , TT 31.4159 

Which is true when t = — =- 

w w 

Accepting, not without reluctance, 
my arbitrary value of 1/10 for w, my 
friend concluded that it would then take 
31.4159 years for the neophyte to ac- 
quire wisdom and revert to no lawn at 
all. (Because it came naturally for him 
to think of lawns in terms of acres, you 
might assume that he’s an out-of-stater, 
and you would be right. His name is 
Miles V. Hayes and he now lives in 
Pomfret. Furthermore, although he 
moved to Vermont almost thirty years 
ago and, by his own formula, should be 
on the threshold of wisdom and virtually 
without lawn, he still mows one cover- 
ing some 9,000 square feet. To reconcile 
this apparent discrepancy, we have only 
to imagine that he bought his place not 
from a Vermonter, but from another 
out-of-stater, who gave up at the height 
of his lawn.) 

This lawn formula is submitted here 
morę or less for the record, as in most 
cases it would be considerably easier just 
to ask a man how long he had lived in 


the State. Even so, when you stop to 
think that most of these people aren’t 
here in winter, you can see that it might 
come in handy. 

I know of no reason why a similar 
formula could not be devised for drive- 
ways. The determining factor in this 
case would be the length of the drive- 
way, with the Vermonter opting for the 
shortest possible and the out-of-stater 
taking the opposite view. How often 
have you heard the latter pronounce his 
aversion to a house right next to the 
road, with automobiles whizzing past 
the front door? That’s not what he 
moved to the country for, no sir; he 
wants privacy. His dream is a long, 
tree-lined drive, curving up to the house, 
but if he can’t manage that, heTl move 
as far back from the road as he can. The 
time element for driveways would be 
considerably shorter than that for lawns, 
as delusions of privacy are apt to vanish 
with the first few heavy snów storms and 
the realization of how much shoveling it 
takes to reach the public road. 

Nowadays, the determined driveway 
addict does have means at his disposal to 
prolong his drive as well as his dream. If 
he has followed in the tracks of most 
newcomers, he will own a four- 
wheel-drive Jeep or Land Rover to 
which he is able to attach a genuine 
hydraulically-controlled, power-angling 


snowplow for about $600. Or if he held 
onto his suburban station wagon, he can 
turn in his snów shovel for a 28" self- 
propelled snowthrower with finger-tip 
control, which amounts to some $400 
worth of status and which, if it starts, 
can do the job. 

Less affluent fanciers of long, winding 
lanes have been known to take advan- 
tage of various Vermont laws governing 
access to public highways and make the 
town do their plowing. One man, for ex- 
ample, built his house on a hillside be- 
hind a brook spanned by a bridge that 
the town was obligated to maintain. 
Aware of this, he designed his private 
road from the bridge to the house in 
such a way that the town equipment 
had no place to turn around at the 
bridge, and had to plow on through and 
around the house to get out again. 

Usually, it’s just a matter of time be- 
fore the out-of-stater finds out why Ver- 
monters feel as they do about lawns and 
driveways. And if his mind is even 
slightly ajar, he may also learn just how 
much they appreciate the finer things in 
life, despite their ridiculous little lawns 
and their houses right next to the road. 
He could discover this some hot summer 
afternoon as his neighbors stroił by and 
pause to gazę with undisguised admira- 
tion at the vast and magnificent expanse 
he is mowing. Or he could discover it 
some cold morning when he leans on his 
snów shovel to catch his breath, and his 
neighbors drive by, waving encourage- 
ment and smiling. 













B ^ RANKLY suggestitig we assume 

] quite a revolutionary attitude toward 
the Lawn Problem , Margaret Smith 
-BL— dares us to try a Natural Home. 


I s your dream of a Vermont home a 
white frame house encircled by 
smooth lawns, bright flower beds? And 
summer weekends spent pushing or rid- 
ing the lawn mower; knees creaking 
from all that bending to clip, to edge and 
weed; shoulders and back lamę each fali 
from leaf raking? 

There’s another and newer kind of 
country living, a way of life with a fifth 
freedom. Living in a Vermont “natural” 
house can give freedom from lawn care. 

Picture a hillside house, built Iow, 
with roof lines that fit the contour of the 
surrounding land, rough finish boards 
and native stone for walls, cedar shakes 
to give texture to the roof. The natural 


house has decks for sitting and picnick- 
ing and for admiring the view. 

The house driveway is gravel, crushed 
stone or marble chips, all native prod- 
ucts. Blacktop in such a setting becomes 
an anachronism. 

The usual evergreen foundation plant- 
ings tie the house to the ground, and 
used in combination with hardy ground 
cover like blue myrtle, they will keep 
wild growth back from the walls. Be- 
yond that is whatever Naturę supplies. 

If you feel right only when surround- 
ed by velvety lawns and orderly flower 
beds, or if you 1 ive in a village where 
neighbors fight every yellow dandelion 
and frown at the appearance of a golden 


buttercup, you’d better stick to a 
man-made island of living. Scrape off 
the ground, chop trees, smooth, level, 
seed and roli — and mow the lawn. 

But an island of grass seems a boring 
encirclement to one who has experi- 
enced the change when natural growths 
are permitted their own Schedule of sea- 
sons’ changes. Weeds no longer are in- 
vaders, for most of them have flowers 
which are a joy to the eye. Out from the 
natural house, interspersed with wild 
trees, the first spring growth may be fine. 


feathery bent grass or the wedge grass 
native to Vermont hillsides. Then come 
wild strawberry blossoms, their white 
dotted by dandelions, and followed in 
the same color scheme by white daisies, 
yellow buttercups and cinquefoil. Wild 
blue łupinę, Indian paintbrush, Joe Pye 
weed, asters and black-eyed Susans, and 
many other wildflowers will change the 
scene week after week until autumn’s 
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This natural home is well suited to 
these concepts of seeking out and pre- 
serving the unspoiled. It’s an open lesson 
book for youngsters, restful and pleasant 
for the retired. For those building new 
homes on Vermont hillsides or renovat- 
ing hill farms it offers an opportunity to 
be creative rather than destructive. But 
the technique won’t work in grassy, fer- 
tile valleys. Colonial or modern archi- 
tecture placed on level land needs its 
barrier of trimmed lawn. To maintain 
the formality of these homes the battle 
of the lawn mower and weed digger must 
go on. 

The natural house need not be un- 
kempt or have a rough, camplike ap- 
pearance. With a minimum of control it 
becomes a joy for all one’s senses. Be- 
yond the foundation plantings it may 
take on a shaggy look during the moist 
early spring, when Vermont foliage 
becomes an almost tropical greenest of 
green. But that’s one of Vermont’s beau- 
ties, too. 

The thought of a no-lawn house at 
first puzzles and sometimes shocks peo- 
ple. It takes an adventurous spirit to 
overcome morę than a hundred years of 
conditioning to the seemingly insepara- 
ble house-with-lawn. If you’ve been on 
the mowing treadmill for twenty years, 
you may feel lost at first, uneasy in 
new-found liberty. But if you want, just 
pat the lawn mower good-by and wave at 
the rake. coo 


kaleidoscope dominates all landscapes 
and the leaves fali, to remain and enrich 
the soil. 

The natural house is not the lazy 
man’s way out of lawn mowing and leaf 
raking. It’s just non-routine. When you 
want to, you create all sorts of improve- 
ments. When you want to go golfing or 
swimming instead, you just go. 

Improvements around the natural 
house are an individual affair. To gain 
morę openness trees can be thinned out, 
coarse weeds can be eliminated. Natural 
growths can be enriched by transplant- 
ing other wild flowers, as long as care is 
taken to match their original soil, mois- 
ture and light conditions. Footpaths 
soon develop naturally across the sparse 
grass which is common to rocky hill¬ 
sides. 

The natural house actually pre-dates 
the architecture most often thought of as 
early-Vermont. After all, Champlain 
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found no red carpets or green lawns. 
The early settlers cleared much of the 
forest but had little time for fine- 
trimmed lawns. Later immigrants from 
Iower New England copied the tamed 
landscapes from which they had come. 
They were the originators in Vermont 
of the frame house surrounded by an is- 
land of cropped grass. 

Progress and beautification meant re- 
straining the Vermont wilderness, cutting 
down giant trees. Around the reportedly 
“elegant” early 19th century Bennington 
home of a Mr. Tichenor, what better set- 
ting could he imagine than smooth, cut 
grass. It was the symbol of his victory 
over rampant naturę. 

One might say today, paraphrasing 
Wordsworth, that the lawn is too much 
with us, late and soon, mowing and rak¬ 
ing; little do we see in naturę but that 
encircling lawn. In morę densely popu- 
lated States the landscape has become 
so domesticated that a natural panorama 
seldom is visible. So now the trend is to 
preserve beauties which have escaped 
modernization and super-highways. 
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STANLEY TEAMER TOURING 

in an ancient mountain wagon 
l W is high among Woodstock’s very 

special Summer offerings. 
hy Rockwell Stepliens 
Photographs by George N. Goodrow 


T he famous village of Woodstock 
is variously described in the tourist 
guides with the usual adjectives applied 
to a “charming” community. Reference 
may be madę to the number of Paul Re- 
vere bells in its churches, (it has four, 
the most anywhere), its beautiful old 
homes, The Green (its village common), 
and the blossomed window boxes grac- 
ing its shops all spring and summer. 

But for a goodly number of visitors 


the conversation piece of their Wood¬ 
stock exposure will be a ride in an an- 
tique vehicle of morę than half a century 
ago — a Stanley Steamer Mountain 
Wagon. The gentle huff-puff of its steam 
exhaust and the blended tones of its 
steam whistle have for several years 
been familiar sounds on the village 
streets and by-ways as it carries its eight 
passengers on half-hour to half-day tours 
of the region, thanks to the enthusiasm 



The Bourdons rigged hydraulic supplements to 
the Stanley*s original mechanical brakes. 
Woodstock Inn was steamer*s usual stand. 































and no little mechanical skill of Wood- 
stock lawyer Paul Bourdon and his two 
college-age sons, Don and Curtis. 

Paul (Woodstock is a first name town) 
acquired his first Stanley, a 1910 model, 
back in 1930 and altogether has owned 
eighteen of them — morę or less com- 
plete cars. He admits to owning only six 
at present, three of them licensed and in 
operation. His stable is just adequate, 
perhaps, to keep him an active member 
of a smali and closely knit group of 
steam car buffs who buy, swap, and 
make the bits and pieces that sustain the 
many Stanley models that began with a 
single steam powered buggy in 1897 
and were factory produced until 1924. 

The Mountain Wagon that has car- 
ried some 10,000 visitors thus far is a 
nine seater based on a 1911 model the 
Stanley brothers built for transporting 
guests at resort hotels. Their catalogue 
of that time explains that many hotels in 


that pre-dawn of the auto age forbade 
gasoline motor cars because their noise 
disturbed guests “on the piazza.” 

The Bourdons, with perhaps, a legał 
regard for truth in advertising (Curtis is 
studying to be a lawyer too), say their 
vehicle is a “fairly authentic” 1911 mod¬ 
el. They admit to using a bit of seasoned 
timber from a dismantled church and 
parts of an antique bedstead to make 
certain body parts. The whole machinę, 
in fact, was assembled from an astonish- 
ing variety of sources among the steam 
car elan. 

Paul and his sons started work on the 
car in 1958 and completed it in the sum- 
mer of 1962, but it wasn’t until the fol- 
lowing year that the two Bourdon boys, 
and later with their friend Kevin Wheel- 
er as spare chauffeur, were to be found 
parked by the Woodstock Inn most sum- 
mer evenings, ready to offer their “his¬ 
torie lecture tour of Woodstock” and 


their charter service, now an institution. 

Parts were gathered “now and then, 
from here and there” as the boys tell it. 
The original frame, which was greatly 
modified, came from a retired locomo- 
tive engineer and steam devotee in New 
Hampshire. The car’s current engine is 
one of several acquired from various 
sources. Thanks perhaps to its simplicity 
— only 17 moving parts, Don says— it 
has required no serious repairs or ad- 
justments sińce it was installed. 

The boiler was madę, to Stanley di- 
mensions of course, largely in the Bour¬ 
don shop. It contains morę than 800 
half-inch by sixteen-inch copper tubes 
and is wrapped by nearly two miles of 
piano wire to contain with safety the 
625 pound-per-square-inch working 
pressure that can produce a top speed of 
70 miles an hour and a sustained cruis- 
ing speed of 40 to 45 miles an hour. Its 
55 galion water tank is adequate for 



The double-action, two-cylinder 20-horsepower engine, given time, can propel the big maroon car to 60 mph. The boiler burner uses kerosetie or gasoline. 









The vehicle's 31 x 5-itich dres are madę in India. Original lights use acetylene gas. Under fuli load in hilly country the hurner logs 6 to 10 mpg. 


around 45 miles of cruising before re- 
plenishment. 

Still another steamer fan, who is a 
large manufacturer of automotive sup- 
plies in Detroit, copied a steam whistle 
madę years ago by another hobbyist. 
It is tuned to the sound of a Boston and 
Maine locomotive once operating in 
the Connecticut Valley. “My Detroit 
friend madę four of these from the origi¬ 
nal,” Paul said. “We agreed that was all 
there would ever be. I have two copies. 
The other two are in Detroit.” 

The Bourdons believe there are four 
other Stanley Mountain Wagons in ex- 


istence, all of morę recent vintage, but 
they have the distinction of owning the 
only fully licensed steamer carrying pas- 
sengers for hire, and what is probably 
the oldest car in jitney service in the 
world. 

Like other steam car buffs, the Bour- 
don family sees in the steamer the logi- 
cal answer to the acute problem of smog 
confronting the modern automobile. 
They cite the minutę amount of air pol- 
lution generated by a steamer compared 
with a gasoline engine’s exhaust. Devel- 
opment work has been carried on for 
several years on steamers that might be 


produced commercially, profiting from 
the advances of modern technology, and 
it is reported that the State of California, 
suffering most acutely from its automo¬ 
bile concentration, has purchased expe- 
rimental cars for testing by its State 
highway patrol. 

Unlike the dodo, the steam car and 
most notably the Stanley, has never 
died. And given the nostalgia for steam 
which powers the Bourdons and their 
colleagues in the steam car fraternity all 
over the world, it seems highly probable 
that steamers will be huffing away for 
another fifty years or morę. 
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JUDITH 


Sculpture is first uisualized on 
papcr, then is begun on franwwork 
outside studio in thc late summer. 


R O W N draws on the natura! Vermont surroundings 
to create hcr fascinating, abstract sculptures. 

By Ellison Cooper 
Photographs by Edward P. Lincoln 


ąs a sun worshiper Judith Brown has 
the advantage of being nearer that 
fiery star than most of lis in Vermont, 
living as she does on the top of a steep 
hill near Ascutney, her high-roofed 
sculpture studio angled to the sky. 

Carefree childhood summers spent 
among the green hills in part led to the 
decision to move from the city to her 
hilltop for permanent Iiving and work- 
ing. This decision was madę seven years 
ago. Her studio, built two years pre- 
viously, was ready for fulltime work with 
the installation of heat. Her two young 
children were introduced early to the 
joys and trials of year-round country 
life. For them, being able to have a 
horse, easily compensated for many icy, 
dark send-offs to school. 

Her Vermont neighbors were aware 
from the start that this slender, strong 
young woman was no ordinary city per¬ 
son, and this gained her their help and 
interested cooperation. They were de- 












The original conccption is modified as the work progresses and 
metal is bent, welded or hammered into new shapes. 


reflected powerfully in the maturation of 
her work sińce living in Vermont. 

Judith Brown as a young girl had no 
thought of becoming an artist. She 
maintains that she was decidedly the 
lowbrow of the family. Horses were a 
passion. She hated having to go to 
museums or art shows, and most of her 
school work was illustrated with horses 
where possible. “I was the best horse 
drawer at school.” A joy in physical 
movement madę her think of becoming 
a dancer or professional horsewoman. 

Before entering college Judith spent a 
year in Europę, and much of the appre- 
ciation she was able to bring to the ex- 
perience she owed to the art teacher she 
had in boarding school. Spring in Flor- 
ence and exposure to the glories of the 
Renaissance produced an impact that 
still is clearly visible in her work. The 
emergence of an artist was beginning. 

Painting, as her chief study at Sarah 
Lawrence, proved unsatisfactory to her, 
so Judith turned to sculpture, exploring 
the art and learning the craft from mod- 


lighted to recognize the “found” objects 
in her earlier sculpture, and brought her 
bushels of farm and industrial castoffs. 
The feeling of having a part in her work 
forged a link which holds strong today. 

Her neighbors know that Judith 
Brown works hard and often long into 
the night, and they respect and guard 
her privacy. This privacy is among her 
greatest treasures. 

Recently, when an exceptionally large 
sculpture was ready to come off the hill, 
the road commissioner arrived unan- 
nounced with a large truck and chains to 
hołd back the conveyance bearing the 
piece on the precarious first leg of its 
journey down the steep hill and out into 
the world. Reciprocally, Judith’s studio 
has served often as a repair shop when 
local road machinery breaks down. 

This integration in daily life and work 
together with the necessary isolation, 
have enabled Judith Brown to make firm 
and strong the roots put down so com- 
paratively recently. The fruit is a body 
of work that has madę up distinguished 
shows every year in New York or Bos¬ 
ton, and as distant as Texas, California 
and Mexico. 

Since she is a person who is intensely 
aware of the painful confiicts and strug- 
gles of the world scene, she has found 
that the inevitabi 1 ity of landscape and 
seasons have a profound and comforting 
effect on her as an artist. This feeling is 
















eling in clay to welding. Theodore Ros- 
zak, her teacher, watched her work for 
two years and then encouraged her to 
continue. She left Sarah Lawrence, 
joined a friend in her New York studio, 
and worked at developing her welding. 

The vigor and variety of New York's 
art world accelerates growth in a young 
artist, and Judith Brown responded 
strongly to the challenges, demands and 
freedoms. Commissions, marriage (to 
Marshall Brown, the jazz musician), 
travel and children, madę up the years 
of rapid growth. 

The pace of growth has not slackened. 
Removed from the distractions and di- 
rect influences of the city art scene, her 
work has changed and evolved contin- 
ually. It has deepened, become morę or¬ 
ganie in feeling, far larger in scope. Two 
main themes prevail — flight, as a sym¬ 
bol of happiness and aspiration (as in the 
Renaissance) and awareness of contem- 
porary vioIence, the explosive forces in 
man and naturę. Her medium has devel- 
oped long sińce from the “found” object 


welding through various phases of 
bronzes to welded pieces of majestic 
scalę, many of them embodying or en- 
closing bronze castings. 

The beholder is caught up in a new 
world. Familiar materials are given new 
and extraordinary life. Whole cities are 
securely set in the curl of that mobile 
and evanescent form, a giant wave. A 
massive landscape balances on a slender 
supporting column. Judith Brown's work 
embodies movement, delicacy and great 
strength. Brilliance of texture reflects in 
a subtle way her deep femininity, just as 
the scalę of her concepts reflects her 
power as an artist. 

Much is given the artist living in Ver- 
mont who can deal with the practical 
aspects of a long winter. It is, to many, 
the most beautiful season, but it is also 
costly in terms of daily living. The sun is 
often hidden, but when it shines the 
snowy world is transformed. Caught up 
in a dazzling ambience, Judith Brown is 
among those who feel that the price is 
well worth it. ofr 



















A major piece of Jndith Brown s sculpture deuelops slowly, 
and may go through many modifications. This work, 
begun in łatę summer, was Jinished in mid-winter. 
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URTON 



SLAND STATE PARK, accessible only by water, is an unspoiled 300-acre 
domain which lies in upper Lakę Champlain out from St. Albaus Bay s 
Hathaway Point. The beauty of this unusual campers’ paradise is 
Photographed by Sonja Bullaty and Angelo Lomeo. 



B urton, earlier Potter’s Island, was 
once a farm site, and before it became 
a park six years ago was used to 
pasture young stock. The shallows 
toward the mainland sińce have been 
dredged four feet deep. 

Raccoons, rabbits, partridge and 
sąuirrel inhabit the island as do deer. 


Campers loadgear on the water taxi, ahove, 
while Park Manager Bun Bumor, left, helps 
a young passenger. An early morning Jishing 
junket, top, employs a rented boat. Sonie 
150 craft can tie up at the Island*s sheltered 
marina. Thefamily at far right arriued 
from Montreal under sail. 














































Burton has a fine 800-ft. beach on 
its north side, and a smaller one on the 
western shore, looking across the Lakę 
toward the Adirondacks beyond. The 
marina is at the Island’s northeastern 
tip, about a quarter of a mile 
from the end of Hathaway Point where, 
to improve the approach, a short cause- 
way will be built to tiny Mosąuito 
Island. But complete island separation 
will be maintained always. 


Camping areas are arranged for privacy 
and are strung along two loops on 
the northwest side, leaving much of the 
area as wild and natural regions that 
invite young explorers. No vehicles 
are allowed on the Island, but a truck 
will move to campsites the gear of 
those who arrive in Mr. Burnor’s 
water taxi. Nineteen of the Island’s 
fifty-two campsites are furnished with 
Green Mountain lean-tos. 


While many Burton visitors arrive 
in their own craft and live on them at 
the marina, campers such as the 
Joseph Mailloux family from South 
Burlington, pictured on these and the 
following pages, camp out here for 
several days or a week. Mr. Mailloux, 
a hospital administrator, and his 
wife, Lois, found the Island wonderfully 
relaxing. It was a whole new world 
for John 5, Sally 3 and Mary 8. 


















Panoramie uiews present themselues in all 
directions front the Island. The Adirondachs 
are matched, oJJ to the east, by the lofty Grcen 
Monntains. The rolling meadow areas left 
front the Islattd's farming days now abotnid in 
a uariety of wildfowers, and there are many 
kitids oj songbirds besides the waterfowl. Each 
oj the campsites has its own pienie table and 
ehareoal grill. There are adjaeent toilet 
faeilities } electric and telephone sernice, and 
a limited food Stoch anailable, too. 


Jh 





















Island parks are a rarity anywhere, and 
Burton is the only one in Vermont. 

Though lying not far from the 
mainland, Burton’s island status keeps 
it private, quiet and uncrowded. 

This island feel and special flavor the 
state’s Forests and Parks department 
is determined to preserve 
for those who like it that way. 

Though Vermont’s main camping 
season usually doesn’t start until 
late June, reservations for Burton 
Island camping may be madę with 
Park Manager Burnor after May 1. 

He is reached at St. Albans Bay, Vt. 
or by telephone at 802-524-6353. 


The Mailloux Jawiły, as do all Burton campers, 
enjoyed Champlains famous sunsets and thcti 
marshtnaJJows toastcd at the catnpfire. 
























It must have been all very boring bach in those 
days, witli no modern amusements. Maybe they niissed 

ont on a lot oj things, but, as 

explained by Murray Hoyt, JLhAT^ THE W A Y IT WAS 


Drawings by Robert MacLean 


A sweet young thing in her early 
teens said to me this summer, 
“Mr. Hoyt, you must remember way, 
way back when there was just nothing 
interesting going on in the world; no 
outer space program, no television, no 
radio even, no cars, no fast boats or 
water skiing, no tractors, no movies, no 
running-water, no plumbing, just 
nothing .” 

“Would you believe,” I asked her, 
“that George Washington and I used to 
commiserate with each other about that 
very situation?” 

And she said, “Oh, you\ But seriously, 
whatever did people doi How did they 
get around? Especially way up here in 
Vermont away from everywhere? And 
with nobody earning much money?” 

I went home and thought about this a 
lot. Several generations have come along 
whose members have had no firsthand 
knowledge of what life with Iow earn- 
ings and without modern inventions was 
like. They feel sorry for us, probably 
rightly, for having been born too soon. 

So this, Virginia, is my attempt to 
show you how awful it really was. 

Beginning when I was two years old, I 
spent my summers with my family on 
Lakę Champlain in our cottage at Pot- 
ash Bay. Today there are two dozen or 
morę cottages along the shores of Potash 
Bay, but at that time ours was the only 
one. It was set on corner rocks and was 
madę of novelty siding on studding. 
There was no road to it; we had to reach 
it through a gate and along the edge of a 
hayfield. The gate had to be kept closed 
for fear cows might get into the meadow 
and trampie the hay. The trip through 
the hayfield was about a quarter of a 
mile. 

The cottage had a huge screened 
porch on which my parents and I did 
most of our living and where we slept at 
night. There was large 1 iving room with 
hreplace, a tiny kitchen, and four bed- 
rooms upstairs. The plumbing wasn’t. Its 
place was taken by a smali building 


known by the somewhat less-than-frank 
title of “woodshed.” Lakę water was 
forced up into a storage tank on the sec- 
ond floor by a one-manpower pump, and 
from there reached a single faucet in the 
kitchen below by gravity. Any hot water 
was heated on the kitchen oil stove in a 
teakettle. 

Similar cottages along Potash Bay to- 
day are sold at a figurę between five 
thousand and ten thousand dollars. In 
1907 my parents had spent the then 
magnificent sum of $100 to build these 
buildings. 

I thought, very simply, that it was 
paradise. My father had been born and 
spent his boyhood near that cottage, but 
by that time he was the head of the Eng- 
lish Department at Clark University. 
Therefore we lived in Worcester, Massa¬ 
chusetts during the school year. 

For weeks before our leaving Worces¬ 
ter for the summer I planned and 
dreamed of the camp and the lakę, and 
Ld pack fishing tackle and other things 



that mattered, days in advance of our 
scheduled departure. 

We got up very early on the chosen 
morning, and rode on a trolley to Union 
Depot where we boarded the train for 
Winchendon. At Winchendon we 
changed to the Boston section of the 
rather optimistically titled “Green 
Mountain Flyer.” 

My father always found two green 
plush-cushioned seats together and 
turned over the back of one so that we 
could sit together. The hours dragged, 
but were helped in their passing by trips 
to the water cooler in the end of the 
coach, and by the visits of the “news 
butcher,” a uniformed man who came 
through with papers, magazines, books, 
candy, fruit, and gum for sale. Fle would 
occasionally give out little squares of 
milk chocolate, handled delicately with 
a smali pair of tongs, as a sample of his 
wares. And at other times he would 
leave a magazine on the seat and collect 
it or the money on his next trip through. 

I was allowed to eat the samples, but 
not to touch the magazines or buy the 
chocolate because the price was a whole 
nickel higher than the price would be at 
a storę. The large box-luncheon which 
my mother had put up, we ate at noon; 
this helped pass the time. There was a 
diner, but the prices charged “were out- 
rageous, actually sometimes as much as 
two whole dollars for just a dinner” and 
the box lunch was our answer. We final- 
ly reached Vergennes, Vermont in 
mid-afternoon. 

Here we were met by a farmer with a 
pair of horses and a double wagon. We 
bought a long list of groceries at Dal- 
rymple’s Storę, sometimes as much as 
five dollars worth, but of course some of 
those Staples would last all summer. 
These groceries we loaded into the wag¬ 
on and we started our ten mile ride to 
the lakę. It was slow going; the horses 
trotted some on the Ievel, but walked far 
too much to suit me. We moved at about 
four miles an hour. When we reached 
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the watering trough on Creamery Hill in 
Addison, the driver got out and loosened 
the check rein and the horses drank. 

These were Morgans, and would be 
hitched to a hay rack to puli huge loads 
of hay the next day. But before that 
day’s work started, my father and 
I would go up to the farmer’s barn where 
our boat had been kept during the Win¬ 
ter, help load it onto the hay rack and 
drive it to the lakę. There the horses 
would back the wagon a bumpy, scary 
distance out into the water, and we 
would slide the boat off until it floated, 
and row it to our beach. 

Those first nights were always so still 
it was hard to sleep out there on the 
screened porch. No sound of trolleys, no 
noises of those new contraptions called 
automobiles. The splash of a fish feeding 
late, perhaps. Sometimes there’d be the 
imbecile laugh of a loon, or the squawk 
of a heron or, if the wind was right, the 
sound of sheep or cows in a distant pas- 
ture. 

We always took a quick dip in the 
lakę before we dressed in the morning. 
We did this raw. Even when we had 
guests, that was the procedurę. And my 
parents had a lot of guests just as anyone 
living next to a lakę always does; some¬ 
times all four rooms upstairs were fuli. 
There was a lot of gaiety and laughter 
and give-and-take because these people 
didn’t seem to realize there was nothing 
to do. The bathing area couldn’t be seen 



down over the cliff from the cottage 
and the women were supposed to go 
down in bathrobes, and when they had 
all returned the men all went down in 
bathrobes. We laid these aside and we 
swam in the all-together. And nobody 
was supposed to peek, and to the best of 
my knowledge nobody ever did. There 
were no boats or cottages around and it 
kept our bathing suits dry for the be- 
fore-dinner swim. 

We fished every morning except Sun- 
days. My father bought milk at a farm a 
mile away by water— five cents a quart 
— and we’d troll over and back using 
long bamboo-pole outriggers. My father 
always said it gave him a perfect excuse 
to fish regularly. 

We did very well with the fishing. We 
ate fish nearly every day for two reasons; 
it was good, and meat was hard for us to 
buy or to keep fresh. We had to walk 
about five miles to the nearest grocery 
storę by land, but by water we could row 
about four miles to Stores in Port Henry, 
New York. So we didn’t do much trip- 
ping to the storę for meat. In addition to 
the northern pikę that we caught troll- 
ing, we still-fished for perch, sheeps- 
head, bass and other varieties, in the late 
afternoons. 

There was the meat cart which came 
around once each week. If you phoned 
them the day before, they’d bring along 
any groceries you wanted them to bring. 
But sińce we had to walk up and meet 
the cart at the road, and also because 
telephoning was such an emotional ex- 
perience, we used this service sparingly. 

Telephoning; now there was some- 
thing. You walked up to the nearest 
farmhouse that had a phone and you 
picked up the receiver from a hook on 
the side of the wooden-box on the 
wali.The mouthpiece stuck out at you 
on a metal arm. You heard all sorts of 
ghost voices; it was nearly impossible to 
tell whether one set was loud enough to 
mean your own linę was being used or 
not. 


If you thought it wasn't, you held 
down the receiver and cranked the crank 
on the side of the box the requisite num- 
ber of longs and shorts to get the party 
you were after. Then there was a lot of 
shouting. The voice you heard wasn’t 
much louder than the other ghost voices, 
and there was much, "What? What? 
Louder; I can’t hear you.” Usually you 
were able to get your message across; 
sometimes you weren’t and the farmer’s 
wife graciously agreed to cali later and 
relay the message when the telephone 
was less noisy. Or when less people were 
listening-in, cutting down the volume. 
"Listening-in” every time the phone 
rang was a way of life in the country. 

One bachelor farmer used to sit near 
his telephone in the evenings and add a 
long ring to whatever came through. 
This would get a wrong party and when 
that mistake had been cleared-up and 
the ring came through again, this time 
he’d add a short ring with his crank. An- 
other wait. Then the number again, and 
this time he’d add two shorts. He suc- 
cessfully kept evening phone service in 
that area at a minimum for years. 



About once a week there’d be a "so- 
ciable” at the Community House. Or 
there’d be a church-sponsored "enter- 
tainment” to raise money for the "La- 
dies Aid.” My father gave readings, and 
my mother was a trained musician, so 
the church would be anxious enough for 
us to perform so that they’d have some- 
one stop for us with a horse and car- 
riage. The ice cream was yellow and 
smooth from the heavy rich cream used, 
and it had been madę in an ice cream 
freezer the handle of which had been 
turned by hand, while salt and last win- 
ter’s lakę ice from an icehouse were 
packed in around the whirling Container 
with its “dasher” turning inside. It was a 
kid’s job to lick off the dasher when it 
was removed from the finished product, 
a delightful chore. 
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Most evenings we read by kerosene 
lamps and went to bed early, sleepy 
from the sun and the swimming and the 
exercise. We got up early each morning. 
On Sundays and on rainy days there 
were a lot of rowboats trolling. The 
farmers had no cars and town was a long 
way away. So they fished on rainy days. 
They never fish now. 

On good days, in haying season, some 
farmer friend would get caught with a 
lot of hay down and come and ask my 
father if he’d help by pitching hay the 
next day. My father would, and I would 
be allowed to ride on the load of hay 
and drive the horses from one haycock 
to the next. And to “tread” the wonder- 
ful smelling hay in the mow as it was 
being ‘ v p* tc fied 0 ff.” There would be a 
huge meal of fricasseed chicken at noon, 
and between loads the farmer and my 
father and I would drink an iced 
thirst-quencher madę of water with gin- 
ger in it. This was considered morę ef- 
fective on a hot day than plain water. 

Except for boats that rowed past on 
Sundays and rainy days we’d see no one, 
week in and week out, except those who 
came to see us. The side-wheel steamer 
Yermont would go by about eleven 
o’clock each day on its trip from Platts- 
burgh to Ticonderoga and return, and 
we knew exactly how many minutes it 
would be before her wake would have 
crossed a couple of miles of water and 
would crash against our shore. Once in a 
while the steamer Ticonderoga would 
come down on a moonlight excursion, 
dock at Loomis’ dock two miles above 
us and unload apple barrels. We’d see 
her lights round Barber’s Point near 
Westport, and we’d row up to Loomis’ 
dock and sit in the dark in our skiff and 
watch the excitement and the running 
stevedores with their small-wheeled dol- 



lies. There was often an orchestra play- 
ing for dancing on the afterdeck. It was 
very gay. 

Once each summer there'd be an ex- 
cursion from Port Henry and we’d row 
over and go on it. When the “77” re- 
turned to port she’d “blow” the contents 
of her firebox. Huge jets of live coals 
would shoot out from her side and hiss 
into the water. Afterward we’d row 
home in the night, and the D&H train 
sliding along its track close to the water 
would look like a lighted snake. It was a 
very amazing feeling to a smali boy to 
watch it and wonder who was on it and 
where they were going. 

We’d take the skiff and go along the 
beach collecting driftwood for our fire- 
place; there were no houses and the wind- 
row of wood deposited by spring’s high 
water was for the taking. We'd set up 
sideboards and pile the wood higher 
than our heads as we sat amidships to 
row home. 

We’d gather wild strawberries for 
shortcake, later wild raspberries and 
blackberries. We’d hunt bees on a pleas- 


ant afternoon. Now and then we’d have 
to walk to where the “cream wagon," 
which collected cream from the farms 
for the creamery in Addison, was kept 
at night. On a certain day each week 
creamery butter was left in one of the 
containers for us. 

Once we paddled to Vergennes, up 
Otter Creek, to get an ice cream sundae, 
a round-about distance of thirty-six 
miles for the day. We went on picnics by 
boat or canoe. On the Fourth of July we 
always rowed out into the lakę after 
dark far enough so that we could watch 
the fireworks display at Port Henry and 
at Westport and Basin Harbor, all at the 
same time. Corning home from still- 
fishing, across the bay after dark, some- 
times my mother would sing if the night 
was still. As the summer drew to a close 
and our remaining days became few, I’d 
sit up in the bow where nobody could 
see me plainly, and maybe shed a silent 
tear or two because I wanted so badly to 
stay longer in that lovely place. I remem- 
ber this poignantly. 

All too soon would come the last day, 
and the hay rack to pick up the boat, 
over where the road dipped down next 
to the lakę. Last of all we put on the 
blinds. And then the horses and the wag¬ 
on would come to take us to Vergennes 
and the train to take us to Worcester. 

The groceries for the whole summer 
cost less than twenty dollars, and if it 
hadn’t been for all the entertaining, 
would have been far less even than that. 

As I think back on it, there must have 
been something wrong with me not to 
need a car or a motorcycle or a speed- 
boat or a radio or a television set or lots 
of money. But even though it shows me 
as being a person who didn’t know 
enough to miss the good and interesting 
things in life, that’s how it was. 
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The Lakę Road, Charlotte, 
at left, hy David Bredemeier; 
at right John GiWs studies 
oj bark textures: red pine 
and, belo w, the sycatnore. 
At far right, Underhill 
Valley toward Nebraska 
Notch, by Clyde Smith; at 
bottom, a farm road scene 
near Woodstock, filmed 
by R. D. LaSalle. 


SUMMER OADS are the webs that wind, into hollows, over hilltops, through old 

bridges, open Jields, pillages and woods, around a trapelers heart. 
Thcy are the connecting skeins oj Vermont’s infinite pariety— 
ojpanoramas seeti beyond the closeup textnres ojnatural design. 
The running threads convey in shifting patterns oj light the unconscious 
rightness oj old houses, barns and bridges. The roads, theinselpes deterinined 
by the land’s irregularity, intpose their own disciplines 
on what one sees and savors froin their shaded borders. 
But what a world of changing beauty within these bounds! 
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The ahstract designs 
shown hcre and on 
the following six 
pages, are closeups, 
vcry slightly enlarged 
above actnal size, 
oj seucral tree harks. 
The amazing variations 
in hoth pattern and 
color were filnied 
by John Gili of 
Brown s Mills, N.J. 
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North-running Mad Riuer enters 
old Warren Village beneath a 
covercd bridge, by Stephen Zang. 
At right and far right are red pine 
and sycaniore bark stndies by John 
Gili. Abone right, old bridge near 
Plainfeld, by Andrew Rudin. 
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The oU grauel roads follow the streams, waiting for a sajc 
place to cross. But sometimes a narrow rond iustead 
will meander through thick woods or alder swamps, and then 
abruptly it will meet a stream head on, to plunge ovcr on a 
clanking hridge. The co v cred bridges, saued by the accident 
ofseruing little-traueled roads, on soft summer afternoons 
may ofjer brief, sliaded respite to the traucler, or on 
cool, misty mornings prouide afeeling oj protection. 
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Summer roads wander off from busy valley thoroughfarcs, inuiting 
the trcweler to upward-climbing glens, beside cool, shaded brooks, 
to the bright upland meadows. Here the sentinel farms 
stand alone against the higher mountain rims to catch 
the morningsJirst light and evenings last gold glow. 

Hilltop roads often make their endings here, bnt sonie go on, 
along the ridges, to reach new valley worlds beyond. 































The country roads, as the summer dusk descends, hring a feeling of serenity. For then the landscape 
assumes a unity oj suffused detail and muted tones. The gold ajterglow fades to the purples, 
then to blues oj darkening shadow. Village lights twinkle beyond the bend, and 
cattle move through the gathering dark, bach to roadside pasture. In the bottomland 
under orchard trees firefies wink their summer s Christmas lights. At the 
edge of woods, bach from the road, deer move into the meadows, 
betrayed by their golden eyes gleam in passing car lights. 
The summer roads merge with the darkened hills, but the promise remains 

of fresh aduentures when day comes again. wh 








THE I -^ OOM OF CANNONS , replicas built 

and fired by a new kind oj sportsmen 
m i oho drcss and drill in the Civil War 
-^^—^^tradition, echocs on the Vermont hills. 

This interstate summer meet at Pittsfield is 

reported & photographed by Dale W. Hartford 
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T he air is filled with shouted com- 
mands and the cracks, bangs and 
clamor of explosions large and smali. 
Clouds of enveloping smoke carry the acrid 
smell of burning sulfur. Union and bat- 
talion flags stir in a soft breeze. 

At one end of the sprawling field are 75 
or morę men dressed in everything from 
Daniel Boone outfits to Union infantry 
and artillery regalia. 

Farther along the firing linę, in an at- 
mosphere of organized chaos, a half-dozen 
men methodically stoop to load and fire 
their mortars, searching for the right com- 
bination of gun powder and minutę ad- 
justment in aiming to bring their lofty pro- 
jectiles down on target. 

Yet the cacophony from muskets and 
mortars subsides to mere background din 
as still farther along the linę, a dozen or 
morę cannons, roaring from deep within 
their smooth-bores, send cement-filled cans 
whistling oH at targets 300 yards away. 

With minor changes, it could be a scene 
from Civil War days. But it is in fact a scene 
from a muzzle-loading gun shoot, this one 
in Pittsfield. 

People have been shooting muzzle-load¬ 
ing guns for fun a half-century or morę, in 
competition and out. But only in recent 
years—most noticeably sińce the obser- 
vance of the Civil War Centennial—has 
there been much interest in competitive 
cannon shooting. Now there are an esti- 
mated 20 artillery units in the region. 

Host of the semi-annual gun shoots in 
Pittsfield is the Green Mountain Boys 
Muzzle Loading Gun Club, organized as 
Vermont’s first such club back in 1950 and 
the first (and only) to boast an artillery 
wing. The spring and fali shoots regularly 
attract 150 or morę men from all over New 
England and Canada for the competition. 

Richard Fifield is head man of the Green 
Mountain Boys’ club and sergeant major 
of the artillery, which has taken the his¬ 
torie name of the Second Battery Vermont 
Light Artillery. 

In addition to the two Pittsfield shoots, 
musketeers, mortarmen and cannoneers 
regularly compete in the two shoots held 
each year in Ticonderoga, N. Y., and the 
two in Saratoga, N. Y. 

Why do they do it? Why do adults dress 
in the war uniforms of over 100 years ago 
and indulge in the rather elaborate ritual 
of exploding gunpowder in what one called 
“only a pipę with a hole in it?” 

Fifield, who has been at it as long as any- 
one, and a good deal longer than most, 
believes that, “probably most important 
for most people is the attempt to re-create 
the past, both in the way we dress and be- 
have, and in what we do. But the point is, 


we’re trying to do something better than it 
was done 100 or 150 years ago, using basi- 
cally the same weapons. And we probably 
do shoot better, just because we have morę 
uniform powder.” 

After nostalgia and competition—and 
the rivalry between gun crews could not be 
morę keen—there’s camaraderie, and the 
fact is the two or three-day shoots are es- 
sentially family affairs. At the last shoot in 
Pittsfield, 52 camper units were parked in 
Fifield’s lot, and many of the spectators 



A round whistles toward the hillside target. A 
Connecticut battery, left, readies a saluo. 


were the wives and children of the shooters. 
Others stayed at area motels. 

The men who thus wander into the dis- 
tant past for several weekends a year defy 
neat categorization, although certain oc- 
cupations and experiences are common. 
Many are machinists, who have madę their 
rifles, cannons and accessories themselves 
and love to see them in action. A sizable 
group are law enforcement officials of one 
type or another (Fifield has been a deputy 
Fish and Gamę warden for 25 years, and is 
an avid gun collector as well as shooter). 

Most common of all is the experience of 
military service, and many club members 
assume the ranks they once formally held. 
Fully two-thirds of those in the Green 
Mountain Boys’ club were once in the 
military, many in combat. They have re- 
turned home with a sharpened interest in 
guns and shooting. 

Much of what the five to seven men in 
an artillery crew do, and how they do it, 
considerably pre-dates the Civil War. 
They may not have rifled bores on their 
cannons, for example. Although rifling 
was fairly common in Civil War days, the 


battery uses smooth-bore guns. And the 
careful procedurę they follow in firing 
their cannons has actually been handed 
down with scarcely a change from the days 
of Waterloo. 

Fifield’s 40-man artillery is Split up into 
five-man crews, with the principal jobs 
performed by the gunner, loader and am- 
munition carrier. 

The cannons have a tiny vent at the top 
rear of the barrels, and the first, vital step 
in firing is for the gunner to “thumb” this 
vent. Blocking this vent prevents pre- 
ignition and seals air out of the chamber. 

To snuff out any sparks that might re- 
main from a previous shot, the loader 
then runs a wet swab into the barrel. Next 
the ammo carrier is summoned with the 
gunpowder, usually carried in a plastic 
bag or aluminum foil Container, and this 
is placed in the barrel and rammed firmly 
back into the chamber. To hit a target 
300 yards away, as much as a half-pound 
of powder is needed. 

Next the projectile—most batteries use 
tin cans filled with cement—is placed in 
the borę and rammed against the powder. 
The time of firing draws near, and all can¬ 
noneers withdraw to the rear of the piece. 

Now the gunner sights the gun. He’ll 
tap the tailpiece slightly to the left or right 
as he zeroes in on the distant target. 

“Ready!” he reports to the gun ser¬ 
geant. 

The gunner now pours priming powder 
into the vent. A .22 blank, its head pro- 
truding slightly, is placed in the vent. The 
gunner grabs the lanyard, steps away 
from the cannon, and pulls the lanyard 
forward. In an instant the blank cartridge 
is discharged, igniting the priming pow¬ 
der—and Baaroom —out from the cloud 
of smoke zings the projectile. One round 
a minutę is normal firing speed, although 
a well-trained crew can double that. 

As artillery firing becomes morę pop¬ 
ular it is becoming better organized, and 
Fifield is hopeful a national competition, 
under the auspices of the American Artil¬ 
lery Association, will be held in Pittsfield 
within the next two years. 

But those who enjoy watching the 
muzzle loading shoots—and they come 
from as far away as Canada and Ohio and 
West Virginia—won’t have to wait that 
long for another spectacular event. Com- 
petitions will be held in Pittsfield this year 
the last weekend in June and the third 
weekend in August. This year. will also 
include a dozen or morę exhibitions by 
the Second Battery Vermont Light Artil¬ 
lery, presented for charitable causes. It is 
at these events that the gunners sharpen 
their skills for competition. cOo 
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On Musie Camps 

SAMUEL R. OGDEN 


N ot very long ago village bands, church choirs and rustic 
square-dance combos furnished what musie there was to 
be heard in Vermont, whatever the season. I have no statistical 
information but I would guess that prior to 1930 it was a rare 
occasion when a large group gathered together to listen to 
serious musie. Now, 1 am told, Vermont is one of the most 
exciting musical communities in the country. 

Of course the making of concert and operatic musie is 
quite apt to be a seasonal affair, and after the winter season is 
over the city musicians leave the halls and opera houses and 
musie salons and hie to the country. This seasonal hegira ac- 
counts for some of the phenomenal growth of music-making 
in Vermont, and in a way, the musie camps of which 1 propose 
to tell, fali into this catagory. 

But not all of Vermont’s musie is simply that overflow from 
the populous centers of culture which pour over our borders, 
as has happened in the Berkshires and at Saratoga. Increasing- 
ly our musical season extends throughout the year, and in this 
respect the resident musie lover in Vermont is morę blessed 
than his city neighbor. 

We have two symphony orchestras, which concertize, travel- 
ing about the State in the winter, and besides these there are 
well established and competent, nay famous, groups at several 
of our institutions of learning. Then, of course, there are the 
customary cultural importations such as the Lane Series, 
sponsored by the University of Vermont, and the “Community 
Concerts” held in the larger towns each winter. But these are 
not really a part of my theme. 

When my wife and I came to Vermont in 1929 nonę of the 
musical institutions which now flourish here existed, and 
some, Lm afraid, which were established after that time, no 
longer exist. But for the most part the musical seeds that were 
sown fell on good rich ground. 

For the Winter 1947 issue of Vermont Life Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher told the story of the Vermont State Symphony, 
which was founded in 1935. In 1947 it had become the first 
orchestra in this country which could truły be called a “state” 
orchestra, for the Vermont legislature voted to it the title 
and granted a cash subsidy. This season, its thirty-third, the 
orchestra is musically stronger than it has ever been before, 
and in spite of all sorts of financial vicissitudes it is a very live 
and vigorous organization, still under the baton of Alan Car¬ 
ter, its founder, who managed to bring the whole project into 
being almost unaided. 


The state’s second symphony, the Vermont Philharmonic, 
is now in its tenth year under its founder, Jon Borowicz, who 
is director of musie at Norwich University. The Philharmonic, 
whose morę than sixty members rehearse alternate weeks in 
Burlington and Montpelier, largely come from Burlington, 
St. Albans, the Barre-Montpelier area, Lyndonville and St. 
Johnsbury. A program of regular concerts is given at Barre 
and Montpelier and specially sponsored concerts are presented 
at other northern Vermont communities and colleges and on 
television. 

Lm happy, also, to give credit here to the Vermont Musie 
Festival, which sińce 1927 has brought several thousand high 
school girls and boys to Burlington for three days each year to 
give concerts before enthusiastic audiences. But my concern 
now is with musical activities of a somewhat different naturę. 

The gathering together of musicians which undoubtedly has 
brought the greatest famę to Vermont, has been the Marlboro 
Musie School and Festival. This institution, I feel certain, 
evolved directly out of a curious and devoted relationship be- 
tween the members of one musical family, and the physical 
and spiritual aspects of Vermont. 

Who came first? Was it Adolf Busch or was it Rudolf Serkin, 
and was it in 1943 or 1945 that they landed in Vermont some- 
where near Brattleboro? At any ratę the Busch and Serkin 
families were joined by the marriage of Irene Busch and Ru¬ 
dolf Serkin, and these talented and devoted people, along with 
Adolfs brother, Herman, a famed cellist, gathered the music¬ 
ally great around them. So started in 1951 the annual eight- 
week sessions of the Marlboro School of Musie on the campus 
of Marlboro College. The past several have been graced by 
the presence of the master, Pablo Casals. 

But the story is incomplete without mention of the three 
members of the Moyse family who came in 1949 to share the 
idyllic landscape so convincingly described by Rudolf Serkin 
in his letters. Louis Moyse, son of the great master flutist, 
Marcel Moyse, and himself a concert flutist and pianist and 
husband of Blanche Honegger, came to Vermont to form the 
musie department at the newly founded Marlboro College. 
The Moyses also founded the Musie Center at Brattleboro, an 
organization distinct from Marlboro, which gives concerts for 
school children and for the generał public as well during the 
winter season. 



Another major musical ferment working in Vermont occurs 
each August on the campus at Bennington College, where the 
Composers’ Conference meets. Founded in 1946 by Alan 
Carter, who is head of the musie department at Middlebury 
as well as being conductor of the Vermont State Symphony, 
it spent its first five years on the Middlebury campus. 

Robert Blum and Otto Luening and George Finckel are no 
longer with the group, but other greats including Max Pollikoff 
are, and the famę of the Conference has spread. In writing of 
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it for Vermont Life Ted Strongin said, . . this correspondent 
guesses that morę works have been played from wet ink copies 
at the Bennington Conference than anywhere else in the 
world in the same amount of time.” 

There is a small-sized counterpart of the Bennington Con¬ 
ference in the Junior Conservatory, held from late June to 
mid-August each summer on the Burklyn campus of Lyndon 
State College. This junior composers’ conference, started in 
1953, now numbers about forty faculty and students, who 
are teenage musicians from the Washington, Boston, New 
York and Middle West areas. Mrs. Grace N. Cushman, (159 
West Lanvale St., Baltimore, Md.) director of the conference 
and a faculty member at the Peabody Conservatory in Balti¬ 
more, brings great talents to her teaching the young. Regular 
Sunday afternoon concerts are given on the campus. 

Before I come to the summer musie camps for children I 
shall mention the following undertakings of which 1 have no 
firsthand knowledge. First is the Adamant School of Musie 
in Adamant, directed by Miss Edwine Behre, (162 West 54th 
Street, New York City). The school specializes in teaching 
piano, and occasional evening recitals and concerts are given. 
Then at three Vermont colleges there are facilities for musical 
study in the summer. At the University of Vermont in Bur¬ 
lington there is a summer Musie Session for High School 
Students, an International Musie Educators’ Clinic, and a 
summer Chorał Program. Information may be obtained from 
Dr. Frank Lidral, chairman of the musie department at the 
University. 

At St. MichaePs College there is a Liturgical Musie Work- 
shop and the Suzuki String Workshop. For information write 
to Dr. William Tortolano, chairman of the department of fine 
arts. At Plainfield, Goddard College conducts a chamber musie 
workshop simultaneously with meetings of the American 
Recorder Society. These sessions run from July 4th to August 
29th. 

What space 1 have left I will devote to the three actual 
summer camps in Vermont where the principal and all-con- 
suming interest is in making musie. 

Of the three the oldest, largest and of most renown is “Kin- 
haven” in Weston. The newest and smallest is in Landgrove, 
but I will start with “Point Counterpoint,” a camp situated on 
the shore of beautiful Lakę Dunmore. The camp was started 
in 1963 by Mr. and Mrs. Edwin A. Finckel, (37 Alexander 
Avenue, Madison, N.J. 07940). 

Since Edwin Finckel is the brother of George Finckel, con- 
nected for many years with musie in Vermont and now at 
Bennington, and who is principal cello for the Vermont Sym- 
phony, one might have supposed that Edwin landed in Ver- 
mont through the offices of his brother, but not so. 

Edwin and his wife, who teach musie in New Jersey, came 
to Lakę Dunmore to visit a brother-in-law, Cedric Head, who 
with his wife ran a school of puppetry at the lakę. The Finckels 
fell in love with the place and in 1962 they returned with six 
of their pupils just to relax and make musie. They came back 
the next year to purchase a spacious camp site. 

The physical plant has expanded to its planned limit, having 
a capacity for fifty students — and Mrs. Finckel does all the 
cooking! Instruction is given on all instruments and in chorał 
work, with emphasis on orchestral and chamber musie, but 
providing instruction in jazz as well. 

When I asked if there was any one idea or philosophy be- 
hind the Finckels’ efforts, the answer was: “to take kids out 
of the strains and pressures of urban living, to get them to 


relax with naturę and to have them make musie without the 
pressure of competition.” 

The Landgrove Musie Camp has had only two seasons to 
datę, but to the community and to me personally these have 
been summers of great excitement and accomplishment. I 
hope it may continue on and on. 

It is not possible to tell of the Sunday concerts, the trips to 
Marlboro and Hanover, the Fourth of July parades, the wild 
soccer games, or of the blossoming of both musicianship and 
personality that has taken place among the children. Gabriel 
Banat, a great teacher and an extraordinarily fine concert 
violinist, took twenty-seven campers and extended their bud- 
ding musicianship beyond their seeming abilities. His work 
grew out of the dreams and efforts of Mitchell Vincent, the 
camp’s director. There have been three or four concerts given 
at the musie shed of the Southern Vermont Art Center in 
Manchester, and the ąuality of such performances must be 
heard to be believed. 



So I come to the story of David and Dorothy Dushkin and 
their famous musical institution, which some sixteen years 
ago was transplanted from Winnetka, 111. to Weston. The story 
of what has happened to the lives and characters of the great 
number of talented teen-agers who have passed through 
“Kinhaven” is one I cannot hope to do justice to now. 

“Kinhaven” is now a large institution which has completed 
its physical growth. A Staff of twenty-eight outside of the 
Dushkins, takes care of eighty-two campers between the end 
of June and mid-August. There is activity in the fine arts as 
well as in dancing, together with the musie. 

Perhaps the impact on the community in this case has not 
been commensurate with what has happened in Landgrove, 
but weekly concerts are given, Saturday evenings and Sunday 
afternoons, and the public is invited to these exciting musical 
events. 

I asked David Dushkin to tell me his hopes and dreams for 
the school. “We hope,” he said, “to set up an atmosphere of 
freedom here — musically, artistically and socially — in the 
place of competition. When competition is used as a spur to 
drive the pupil along, a wrong thing is taking place, and be- 
sides that, it won’t work.” So you see, both Dushkin and 
Finckel felt intuitively the same thing — that in musie com¬ 
petition is an evil. 

In Garrett Hardin’s great book, Naturę and Man’s Fate, one 
of his most important points is that competition is of the es- 
sence of life, and that those who dreamed up worlds where 
competition would be absent were unrealistically hoping for 
utopia. I am surę he is right, that the materiał world, the 
world of things and power cannot escape from the necessities 
of competition. But the world of the spirit finds itself faced 
with no such need. In musie, greatness and glory come most 
freely and beautifully when the pressures of competition 
are removed. 
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B IG SKY country is usually considered 
t unique to the American West, 
f but as Ernest Gay shows, iti words 
and photographs, Vermont has its own 
fair share of wide open landscape. 


Here, networked by the roads of Ferris- 
burg, Addison, Bridport, Shoreham and 
Orwell, is a fertile valley of vigorous and 
prosperous dairy farms without a single 
mountain in residence, even by Kansas 
standards. Oh, here and there, snuggled 
on the borders of Route 22A, are some 
gentle sloping hills, which afford fine views 
of the level fields of corn, grass and alfal- 
fa, that level out four to eight miles to- 





A second crop of hay is being cut 
and crimped, below, near Bridport. 
Looking west toward the Adiron- 
dacks, also, at right, is an idle side 
rake, prouiding a spot of color. 


D rive through the Champlain Valley 
in the middle of the day and you see 
straightforward farm country, looking 
like the wide expanses of the Dakota 
plains. The area is unlike any other in 
Vermont, and is in sharp contrast to the 
predominant topography of the Green 
Mountains and their satellite hills and 
valleys that run through the center of the 
State. 





























Coohc farm, ahoue, ticar Bridport, 
looks toward the Green Mountains. 
At right, ducks in the Dead Creek 
Waterfowl Rcfige, and far right, 
a fine Jarmscape ticar West Addison. 


ward Lakę Champlain to the west. Across 
the Lakę are the Adirondacks. 

A leisurely drive up and down 22A will 
give you a visual taste of the area, but 
don’t try it around 8:30 to 9 a.m. or 5 to 
5:30 p.m., for this is a commuters’ and 
business route to Burlington at these 
hours. 

The best way to really see, feel and 
taste this Addison County farmland is to 
crisscross. Outside of Vergennes take the 
route off 22A to Panton and down along 


Lakę Champlain to Route 17, then back 
east to Addison. Then try Route 125 
above Bridport west toward Chimney 
Point, doubling back on the dirt road that 
runs south near the shore to West Brid¬ 
port. Then turn east again to Bridport. 

Other routes to try are 73A and 73 from 
Orwell to Chipman’s Point and Larrabee’s 
Point, Route 74 from Shoreham again to 
Larrabee’s Point. If you have a good sense 
of direction try the dirt roads. Even if 
you get lost it’s worth the risk and some- 
times have serendipity on your side. You 
may come across a scene that makes the 
whole day worthwhile, like turning a cor- 
ner to see a marę nursing her colt, or 
coming to a dead-end road, and finding 
yourself in a wildfowl refuge, startled by 
hundreds of flushed ducks. 
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Maybe the only thing better in this Ver- 
mont land of open spaces is the very early 
morning. Before dawn each day during my 
stay, I would leave the house of my friend 
in the high foothills of nearby Sudbury, 
wind my way down Route 73 to 30, turn 
right to Whiting and then left past Shore- 
ham Center to Route 22A, which is the 
heartline of the Champlain Valley. 

Somewhere between Bridport and Ad- 


The handsome Jerowe Farm be¬ 
tween Addison and Bridport, is seen 
in the di stance from Route 22A, 
the Lakę and Adirondacks beyond. 


dison the sun would start rising from the 
distant Green Mountains, and the crisp, 
elear morning light would flood over the 
foothills of Sudbury and Cornwall and 
New Haven and into the valley. It was 
then that you would see special places, 
like the Jerome Farm with those miles of 
morning green out in front and sheet of 
almost lapus lazuli sky settled behind 
the Adirondacks. This was the time when 
the colors were most vivid, when one 
would see the bright orange wheels on a 
farm wagon, red haying tractors, and 
hungry white seagulls vying for land 
rights—and all this before the average 
Burlington commuter had even finished 
his breakfast. 


Then maybe the best time of all is when 
the evening rush hour on 22A has long 
sińce gone, and all but the most hard- 
working farmers have abandoned their 
tractors and their chores to the lale eve- 
ning silence. It is then that one may watch 
the distant movement of hundreds of 
blackbirds swirling silently back and forth 
across the face of a solitary elm, trying to 
capture the last traces of the day. 
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THE^jT - ■ O RSE IS BACK in Vermont again. 

Replaced on thefarms and highways, and 
B B seemingly headed for extinction, the old 

Dobbins have changed into sleek riding horses, 
are increasing by jumps and canters. 


by Wi 


ąt A time like this in our society, with 
l \ its great emphasis on technology and 
exploration, from outer space to barrier 
reefs, it would seem likely that the horse, 
with its assigned lack of gainful or prac- 
tical application, would have been rele- 
gated to obscurity. 

Farming and the cavalry, its last strong- 
holds of useful employment, have long 
sińce changed over to the internal com- 
bustion engine and nuclear power. 

In 1959, the last year that the U.S. De¬ 
partment of Agriculture took a census of 
horses in America, the total showed 
4,500,000—so insignificant a number that 
the Department decided to discontinue 
counting. They appear to have stopped at 
the wrong time. 

A recent survey indicates that there are 
now 7,000,000 horses in the United States, 
85 percent of which are light or pleasure 
horses, and the demand for registered and 
just “plain” horses is not slowing. The re- 
sulting economic impact in the sale of 
horse feed and horse accessories alone is 
estimated at $4 billion annually now. 

The Department of Agriculture must 
look upon the trend as a stockholder who 
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lets go of a seemingly inactive issue, only 
to find it soaring in someone else’s port- 
folio. 

By comparison, Vermont is well caught 
up in the trend. With the national ratio 
of pleasure horses to people at approxi- 
mately one horse to every 32 humans, 
Vermont, with 25,000 head, has one horse 
for every 16 persons who live here. Ac- 
cording to a University of Vermont Exten- 
sion Service survey there are morę pleas¬ 
ure horses in Vermont than there are 
people in Rutland, our second largest city. 

To try to explain what has happened is 
to invite argument from old horsemen 
and new horsemen alike—for there are as 
many difTerent opinions on horses and the 
horse business as there are people in- 
volved. 

My experience with horses goes back to 
the mid-Thirties when a Shetland pony 
looked big from the ground, and the 
ground looked a long way olT when I was 
on his back. My grandfather, an old 
driving-horse man, was my first tutor, but 
the bulk of my experience came from 
listening, watching and trying. Horses 
have been my constant companions, but, 


as recently as ten years ago, I could num¬ 
ber very few friends who shared my in- 
terest at all. 

Knowing something about horses till 
then didn’t make much difference, be- 
cause about the only people you could 
find to talk with were other horse people. 
This may be where the greatest change in 
the world of the horse has taken place. 

Horses, long thought of only as an in- 
terest the very wealthy could afford, are 
now within the economic grasp—perhaps 
with a few sacrifices—of nearly everyone. 
Even boarded out at a public stable a 
horse costs about the same to own and 
operate as an automobile. 
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The great affinity teen-age girls have 
for horses, and horses for them, represents 
a large part of horse activity. Girls still 
outnumber boys when it comes to horse- 
back riding by as much as ten to one. 

The result has been a double, or even 
triple, generation gap. Parents who can- 
not remember the horse and buggy days, 
and associate their childhoods with the 
Depression years, with World War II and 
gas rationing, suddenly find themselves 
partially or totally responsible for a large, 
four-legged animal which eats constantly, 
often behaves irrationally and sometimes 
smells badly; all because their children 
have been struck with a love for an his¬ 
torie animal in the modern age. 


In my lifetime I have yet to meet morę 
than a handful of people who claim to 
hate horses. Most like or love them, claim 
to know very little about them, but always 
have wanted to have one. Today, most of 
these people seem to have horses. 

Now, when someone calls me to say 
they have acąuired a horse I listen very 
carefully. If they say, “We’ve got a horse 
and we’d love to have you come over and 
see him,” that’s not too bad. They mainly 
want me to tell them that it’s a good look- 
ing animal and they’ve madę a wise choice. 
It usually means I point out what is espe- 
cially outstanding about him and don’t 
mention what’s not so good. 


If someone calls to announce they have 
a new horse and then say, “We’d love to 
have you come over and ride him for us,” 
that is something else. It usually means 
they’ve got problems. I’ve had these new- 
ly-acquired “family pets” buck like bron- 
cos, bite like wildcats and spend their 
spare time in search of a tree or barn to 
wipe me off on. 

Perhaps the toughest situation is to have 
someone ask me to go with him to help 
pick out a horse—and here is as good a 
time as any to point out the pitfalls of 
purchase. 

First of all, a horse auction, even for a 
real professional, is a difficult place to buy 
a good horse. There are exceptions, such 


as breeders’ auctions or Thoroughbred 
horse sales, but the generał horse auction 
is a “pay-your-money-and-take-your- 
chances” situation. 

One thing to remember is that a horse 
at an auction is there for one basie reason: 
somebody no longer wants him. And in 
the short space of time you can see him in 
his stall and watch him ridden in the sale 
ring by a professional jockey, you will be 
very lucky to find out why somebody no 
longer wants him. 

Grandfather had many expressions that, 
put together, equaled an entire primer on 
buying and keeping horses. He always 
said that the first time you get a look at a 


horse you want to buy “he should fili your 
eye.” If there is something about him you 
don’t like right ofT the bat, turn your back 
on him and walk away. 

“If the first impression is a good one,” 
he said, “walk up to him from the front 
looking him straight in the eye. And when 
you get up to him, look down his front 
legs to his feet. If they look straight and 
good, then look the owner in the eye and 
ask Ts this horse sound?’ If he hesitates 
for a second, walk away again.” 

If a seller makes a special etfort to point 
out how good a horse’s hindquarters are, I 
instinctively look to see what is wrong with 
his front end. I know one man who is an 
especially honest horse trader. He usually 
has at least one horse in his string Pd like, 
and it’s the first one he’ll show me. Two 
things I never do in this case: first, tell 
him I like the horse or second, ask him the 
price. I just go on to look at other horses 
Tm not so interested in and come back to 
the first horse last. The price is usually 
lower when they think you are going to 
leave without a horse. 

The seasoned horsemen who have stuck 
by the trade through thick and thin have a 
system and an approach that is all their 
own. One must listen carefully to what 
they say and then figurę out what it is they 
are not saying. 

A friend of minę once owned a horse 
with a habit of cribbing (a pastime of 
biting wood and sucking in air at the same 
time, which results either from a lack of 
minerals in the diet or a basie nervousness, 
or both). Several years after selling the 
animal he came across him again at a 
large stable in Southern Vermont. While 
talking with the old gentleman who was in 
charge, he mentioned that he’d noticed the 
old horse still cribbed. 

“Funny thing about that,” the old gent 
replied, “he only does it when there are 
people around.” 

Despite the many pitfalls in selecting 
and buying the right horse, it is apparent 
that hundreds of Vermonters are succeed- 
ing, and the horse business is booming in 
its own quiet way. It probably means also 
that there are a lot morę basically good, 
dependable horses than most people 
think. 

Here are some obvious symptoms of the 
pleasure horse epidemie in Vermont: 

Chittenden county had no facilities 
for indoor riding six years ago, but 
there now are five indoor arenas either 
completed or under construction. 

The Charlotte Pony Club, which 
started quietly in the late 1950s, now 
numbers seventy members and some 
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Barbara Iruine instructs at Bridle Va\c Farm, Rochester. Gelding is a Lippitt Morgan, paul a. quinn 
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fifty ponieś—in a town of only 1425 
people. 

Many farms and smaller homesteads 
now are purchased and restored as 
family residences and places to keep 
horses. 

Tack shops, as individual businesses 
and parts of going businesses, are found 
in nearly every town, yet only a handful 
existed in the State ten years ago. 

Feed Stores, which originally catered 
mainly to dairy farmers, now handle a 
large variety (and large volume) of pre- 
pared horse feeds, supplies and tack. 

Polo has sprung up in the Mad River 
Valley and a hunt has been organized 
at Stowe. 

Horse shows and organized trail rides 
have doubled in numbers sińce 1958. 

The Green Mountain Horse Associa- 
tion at South Woodstock, one of the old- 
est and finest clubs in the country, has 
broadened its activities over the past 
years to include all-Western Quarter 
Horse shows, complete with calf roping 
and cattle cutting contests; has hosted 
Pony Club clinics and rallies, as well as 
Olympic Trials, in addition to its usual 
Schedule of shows and trail rides—in- 
cluding the famous 100-mile event. 

Many master plans for Vermont com- 
munities are setting aside rights-of-way 
for permanent bridle trials, and there is 
an effort mounting to create a network 
of trails for hiking and riding that may 
eventually connect town to town 
throughout the State. 

The 4-H Clubs, which would not 
accept horses as projects when I was a 
boy, are now heavily involved in horse- 
back riding and horsemanship. 

Breeding farms in Vermont now en- 
compass nearly every breed known in 
the pleasure horse world, including the 
rare Paso Fino, a Spanish breed im- 
ported into Montpelier from Puerto 
Rico. 

These are some of the highlights of the 
horse revolution in Vermont, but what is 
behind it all? What has caused people in 
Vermont to match their lives on wheels to 
life on horseback? What is it that has 
reduced many bewildered parents to the 
unfamiliar role of weekend grooms at 
horse functions all across the State? 

Part of it is because people have morę 
money and morę time to spend on outside 
interests, as can be seen in the growth also 
of boating, skiing, tennis and other forms 
of recreation. 

As cities build up around the country 
and open land becomes less plentiful, 
people begin to look for ways to find peace 


and relaxation in back country areas, 
where horses can carry them over open 
fields and through woodlands. 

Finally, there is something that is diffi- 
cult to put into words. That is the expe- 
rience of loving horses and having a horse 
of your own. It carries with it a satisfac- 
tion that makes rewarding even the clean- 
ing out of stalls, pitching hay and break- 
ing ice from frozen water buckets on cold 
mornings. 

Though showing and the whole com- 
petitive end of the horse business has a lot 
to do with the popularity horses enjoy (or 
may not really enjoy) today, the deeper 
yalues of owning, riding and caring for 


All of these things seem to matter morę 
in the finał count than the ribbons that 
fade and the trophies that tarnish—that 
seem important only when they’re still 
bright. 

I remember an incident last summer at 
the close of a junior horse show I had 
judged in northern Vermont. It had been a 
sweltering day, with everybody caught up 
in the mix of hard hats, tiring horses, 
tiring riders, tiring parents, the hazy swirl 
of ring dust and the thrill of competition. 
I was walking back toward the barns 
where the horses were being blanketed 
and loaded into van trucks and trailers 
for the ride home. 

A friend of minę, whose daughter had 



Advanccd ridcr Dana Stephens on the Charlotte Pony Club's outside course. david bredemeier 


horses probably are morę meaningful 
when one grows older. The mutual exper- 
ience of enjoyment a horse and rider share 
on a pleasant ride in uncluttered country, 
the maturing awareness that strikes a 
youngster when he realizes that his horse 
must depend on him and that he is respon- 
sible for its well-being, and the fact that it 
is good healthy exercise, equal to most 
any sport, are some of the values. 

Perhaps the greatest carryover value of 
all, sińce people of all ages in normally 
good health are capable of riding a horse, 
is the power of regenerating yourself 
through the opportunity of saddling up 
and getting away from it all. 


ridden that day, was trudging along bur- 
dened down with water bucket, halter, 
horse blanket and an assortment of 
brushes and curry combs. 

He looked over at me and said, “Bill, 
before I knew you and got involved with 
horses, there used to be twenty different 
things I liked to do on weekends. Now I 
can’t even remember what they were.” 

This may give some indication of how 
hard it is to explain why people are getting 
involved with horses in Vermont as never 
before. 

I have a feeling that to probe the dream 
too far would destroy it. And nobody in 
Yermont wants to do that. zOo 
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Every summer horse lovers the country over 
train many weeks and travel many rniles 
to be on handjust before Labor Day 
at South l¥oodstock’s 

Green Mountain Horse Association grounds 
where they spend three days on a 

100 MIŁE TRAIL RIDE 

to test their all-round horsemanship 
and the stamina oj their mounts. 

Pictures and commentary by Robert MacLean 


The Horse is the constant concern oj 
the participants, and, with the weather, 
almost the sole topie ojcoiwersation 
and interest Jrom dawn till dusk. 



























































































Some riders dont go at ciii—-for one reason or another 
theyve been “scratched.” Others may need assistance in 
rounding up a panicky mount. 
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Sigm dong the way are helpful, 
guiding the way bach to the G.M.H.A. grounds 
sonie six hours after the start. 

The finał day fnds the ride shorter—a mere 
20 miles—the “scratched” list longer . . . 

the remaining participants a bit weary . . . 
spectators morę numerom, and the offcials as thorough as ever 
as they check the returning entries. 
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Tensions mount as horses and 
riders, in fancy finery, paradę to 
the Main Ring . . . then, amid 
cheers and tears, the gleaming 
awards are presented. 


i 


V 



The winners must he photographed in their 
best form, of course, and “getting the ears forward” 
often recpńres antics delightfnl to behold. 

The Ride concludes with a farewell supper 
at 6 that enening. uys 





























Pond Hill Ranch lies on opcn hillsides high ciboue husy U.S. 4. 


THE ■ § ROURKS handle morę horses on their Castleton 

I ■ spread than any ranch short of the West. 

W William L. Wheeler 

Photographed by Hans on Carroll 


as you enter Castleton coming over 
Route 4 from Fair Haven, there is 
very little to herald “the first right tum 
this side of the diner.” 

The level stretch of pavement runs 
past several State College buildings and 
ends in a gentle curve that becomes dirt. 
At this point a modest, hand-made sign 
announces in powerful understatement: 
Pond Hill Ranch , Largest Leaser of 
Horses in the East, and suddenly the en- 
vironment changes. 

The road begins to climb and wind. 
The open fields give way to forest, and 
banks begin to rise up on both sides of 
the narrow roadway. 

At this point you begin to feel that 
you’re being watched, as if entering 
someone's kingdom or stronghold. The 
fact is you are being watched. You are 


entering a mountain kingdom of horses 
and horse traders. 

The sentries are horses, in all sizes, 
shapes and colors. Their heads overlook 
the deep-cut road from the woods and 
their eyes follow the path of your car 
until it’s out of sight. 

As you top the last rise in the road, 
the country opens up to broad expanses 
of level mountaintop. There are clusters 
of horse barns, corrals, outbuildings, 
and the home of Harry ORourk, Jr., a 
man who stakes honest claim and pride 
to the title of “horse trader.” 

We found him leaning against a post, 
talking on the phone in the main barn. 
A large and powerful man with black 
but lightly graying hair, dressed for busi¬ 
ness in western boots, levis and a shirt 
with pearl snaps, he spoke in the easy 


drawl of Southern Vermont influenced 
by years of dealing in the West. 

The conversation gave some dimen- 
sion to the breadth of the Pond Hill op- 
eration. He was talking with a Client in 
New Brunswick, Canada, who was to 
receive shipment of twenty-five horses 
ORourk had purchased for him in Okla¬ 
homa the week before. The Client was 
assured they would arrive in New Bruns¬ 
wick that afternoon. 

We shook hands all around, and Har¬ 
ry, who is never at a loss for something 
to say, mentioned the new truck pur¬ 
chased just four months before, which 
was on its way to New Brunswick. “It’s. 
already got 54,000 miles on it,” he said. 

Harry’s father, Harry 0'Rourk, Sr., 
joined us — “Born January 1, 1900. I 
don’t look forward to New Year's Eve 
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much anymore.” Then the conversation 
turned to history. 

‘Tve been dealing in horses as long as 
I can remember,” the senior ORourk 
began, “and I’ve seen a lot of changes. 
In the beginning the business was all 
work horses, and there weren’t many 
people you could trust or who trusted 
you. Fd ride a horse and lead a team to a 
farmer, and Pd tell him to try them for a 
week and I’d be back. If he liked them 
he bought them. If he didn’t I took the 
team back. I never put a good man 
afoot. 

“But there was a lot of dishonesty,” 
he continued. “You’d buy a good, 
strong-looking horse at an auction and 
find, when you got him home, that 
someone had stuffed sponges up his nose 
so you couldn’t hear him whistle when 
he breathed, which would be a surę sign 
that his wind was broke. 

“Even when things were going good, 
this was and sometimes still is a tough 
business,” he went on. “Weve been 
down and out lots of times.” Harry, Jr. 
nodded in knowing agreement. “I once 
rode into Rutland,” his father continued, 
“riding one horse and leading eleven I 
hoped to sell. We got wrapped around 
a trolley pole somehow and I thought 
we’d never get untangled.” 

Both men have the kind of knowledge 
and experience that makes other horse- 
men wish they could tape-record their 
minds. Harry, Jr. says his Dad is still the 
best horseman and horse trader he has 
ever met, and their mutual respect, loy- 


alty and genuine affection, sharpened by 
shared hard times, is very apparent. Ei- 
ther man can look at a horse he likes, 
and you can’t tell that he does. 

Harry, Jr. explained what the horse 
business is like today, and the conversa- 
tion could have been a marketing discus- 
sion in any corporate office as he shed 
light on the problems of financing, sup- 
ply and demand, and the search for 
proper expansion and optimum size. 

“The demand today is for pleasure 
horses, and the demand is enormous,” 
he began. “During our slowest week last 
year, in the dead of winter, we still sold 
seven horses. As near as I can figurę 
we’ve got 500 head on the place right 
now,” and he indicated an expanse of 
woods and open fields covering hun- 
dreds of acres, some of which his family 
had owned for morę than a century. 

“Altogether this year we’ve handled a 
thousand horses through here, give or 
take maybe fifty head,” he drawled on. 
“That’s counting all the horses we leased 
to children’s camps, our two bucking 
strings (rodeo horses ridden in bucking 
horse contests), those we leased to public 
ranches like Frontier Town, the summer 
resorts we supplied all over the East and 
the hundreds of private sales we madę.” 

As large as the operation is, it is pn- 
marily a family-financed and family-run 
business. “A bank would mostly just 
laugh if you went in to borrow money 
on a shipment of ten horses. And sup- 
pose they did loan you the money and 
you got the horses and they wouldn’t 



Several hundred horses that had been grazing behind 



The busy O'Rourks, father and son, here with a helper, usually are away on horse trade business. 
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sell? You’d wind up with ten worthless 
horses and a loan due at the bank and 
you just couldn’t go out and buy some 
morę to make up for it, now could you?” 

The base operation at Pond Hill was 
run last year by Harry Jr.’s 13-year-old 
daughter, Debbie. This meant handling 
the day-riders who rented horses by the 
hour — sometimes morę than a hundred 
on Sundays — plus talking with custo- 
mers about buying or leasing horses and 
demonstrating horses for them. She still 
found time now and then to earn $1,000 
in competitive barrel racing around 
New England and New York. 

Harry’s wife, Josephine spent the 
summer at Frontier Town supervising 
the bucking string and other riding 
horses leased to the tourist attraction. 

Harry spent most of the summer 
fiying out to sales in the West, where 
dealers bid on and buy horses as fast as 
one every three minutes. By the time 
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barns prouide a dramatic spectacle as thcy gallop away over the broad hillside pastures and valleys beyond. 


he’d bought a string his trucks were 
there to haul them East. Harry would 
then fly back and put ads in the nearby 
newspapers announcing the new ship- 
ment. By the time the horses were there 
the customers were there too. 

“Good horses are getting harder and 
harder to find,” Harry went on. “The big 
herds we used to think were an unlimit- 
ed source of fresh horses in the West are 
just about all gone, but the demand goes 
up and up. 

“Everyone seems to have rediscov- 
ered horses and riding, and the sport has 
never been so popular. When we lease a 
string of horses now, we have to fumish 
saddles and bridles with them.” He 
showed us a tack room which he said 
contained $50,000 worth of equipment 
just returned from camps and resorts. 

With all this change of emphasis and 
this great surge in horse popularity, how 
have horse traders changed? 


“I think they’re a lot morę honest,” 
said Harry, Jr., “Heck, with the way peo- 
ple can get around today and spread the 
word, a dishonest horseman can’t be in 
business long. He makes a mistake in the 
East, and the word’s out West before he 
can run there. 

“As an example of how we operate, 
we sell every horse with a swap or mon- 
ey-back 30-day guarantee as to disposi- 
tion and soundness. You can’t get that 
on some used cars — and remember 
these are all used horses.” 

As a conclusion to our visit the family 
saddled up for a horse drive. Morę than 
two-hundred head were munching hay 
in the pasture behind the barn. With 
drover calls and the crack of a whip they 
bunched the herd and opened the gate. 
Horses of every description spilled out, 
galloping over the ridges and valleys of 
Pond Hill Ranch. It was quite a sight 
for anybody to see. 



Dcbbie is a champion barrcl race rider. 
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POST BOY 


The Champlain Valley’s broad agricultural lands, (see Ernest 
Gay’s feature starting on page 38), until fairly recently were far 
less fertile than they appeared. Other farmers, who tilled rocky, 
hillside acreage, would look with envy upon these broad and 
even expanses of lake-moderated fields. 

But often the hill farm meadows, sustained by rich loams, 
would support a cow per acre, while the fine-appearing Cham¬ 
plain lands, hardly morę productive than West Texas, might 
require twenty acres per cow. The reason has been always that 
the Champlain Valley soils are heavy and do not retain mois- 
ture well. 

But a quiet revolution has taken place in Valley farming 
during the past three decades. Modern farm management, bet- 
ter tilling practice and especially the introduction of new and 
special grasses and other cover crops as well as special fertiliz- 
ers have done much to make the Champlain Valley farm lands 
today just as good as they appear to be. 

Fearing a siniplc explanation if not an outright repudiation, the 
Postboy has not checked this with the telephone people or the 
radio station named. But we understand that when you tele¬ 
phone a party in Waterbury, Vermont and they switch you to 
their “hołd" button, you don’t hang in silent limbo. Immediate- 
ly you are plugged into the programming of Radio Station 
WDEV. This is not a special, soothing service provided by the 
telephone subscriber, we’re told, and probably the explanation 
is too complicated electronically to bear further discussion. 

The latest (January) sequel in The Great Interstate Highway 
Gasoline Sign Dispute is as follows: the Highway Department 
capitulated reluctantly to the Travel CounciPs order and 
took them down — again. The petroleum interests then re- 
leased a report that a survey showed a majority of motorists 
polled had favored the signs — found them downright hand- 
some in fact. 

Meanwhile the Town of Bolton did its bit for the scenie 
grandure of the Winooski Valley by authorizing a large new 
trailer park on lands hard by the Interstate Highway and Iocat- 
ed at the backsides of CamePs Hump. 

The outstanding community involvement of the residents of 
the St. Johnsbury area was evidenced not long ago when they 
put up $538,000 in personal pledges to retain a vital local 
industry. 

Now St. Johnsbury has done it again, successfully raising 
morę than $800,000 in private donations to build a fine new 
regional hospital. There were some sizeable company gifts, of 
course, but with 3,200 contributors it meant that a high per- 
centage of families in the area participated substantially. 


The new $4.5 million hospital will replace two smali ones 
when it opens in 1971. Among new features planned: a nurses’ 
training program with nearby Lyndon State College, a com- 
plete intensive care unit, an associated extended care unit, and 
a closed Circuit television system for diagnostic consultation, 
linked with the Vermont Medical Center in Burlington. Again 
the State salutes these remarkable Vermonters. 

The Northeast Fiddlers have cut another record, in stereo this 
time. It comprises twenty-four lively selections played at the 
Old Time Fiddlers’ Contest held last summer at Craftsbury 
Common. The record may be ordered at $4.50 postpaid from 
Mrs. Robert Anderson, Bell Cliff Farm, Craftsbury Common. 
The seventh annual contest (see our last summers issue for 
article) will be held at Craftsbury this year on July 26th. 

Coolidge biographer Claude M. Fuess, making the point that 
the late president's habits of taciturnity were as marked in his 
writing as in his speech, once predicted: “No one will ever 
publish a volume of letters of Calvin Coolidge.” 

But Edward Connery Lathem, under the imprimatur of the 
Vermont Historical Society, has done just that, and splendidly. 

Your Son, Calvin Coolidge comprises selected letters written 
to his father by young Calvin starting during his Ludlow school 
days in 1887 and continuing until Col. Coolidge’s death in 
1926. 

The whole is charming and warmly revealing of both father 
and son, and not the least of the book is the introduction by 
John Coolidge, who adds his own perceptive comments on the 
character of his famous father. 

The VHS edition ($8.95), printed by the Stinehour Press in 
Lunenburg, is a particularly handsome job of design, composi- 
tion and presswork. 

Although at this writing our Spring issue had not yet appeared, 
we anticipate a large volume of jibes and fulminations about 
the front cover photograph. Look at it again and you may 
notice that the foreground tree, suitably hung with sap bucket, 
seems to be sprouting upper branches which are adorned with 
brown leaves. Then one remembers that maples don’t hołd 
their leaves while oak and beech trees do. Perhaps the sugar- 
maker erred, but no, the tree bark is unmistakably a maple’s. 

The explanation is this: when photographer Hans Wendler 
placed his camera for this shot it just happened that a beech 
sapling stood immediately behind the mapie, hidden, but 
branches showing. 

When the Hodgdon Brothers set their car crusher to work in 
Vermont in earnest last year there were an estimated quarter 
million junked autos decorating the landscape. Folding them 
up at the ratę of about 125 per day, it will take ten years to get 
the job done, the Lamoille County Development CounciI 
points out. And by that time 75,000 morę junks will have 
accumulated. There are proposals circulating now that when 
you buy your shiny new car, at the same time you pay a fee for 
its ultimate junking. It’s sort of like the old Vermont custom of 
buying your own tombstone in advance, and keeping it in the 
woodshed. 

The niusings by Senator Ralph Flanders and the Postboy about 
right-sided milking and left-sided horse mounting nas provoked 
a letter of reasonable explanation from the Bruce Jakums in 
Stanton, California. 

The horse business goes back to dim antiquity, they say, to 
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the days when knights in armor carried their swords on their 
left hips and their heavy shields on their left arms. It just wasn't 
practical to swing this heavy gear up and over, so they mount- 
ed from the left — usually with help, at that, from their 
squires. It seems unlikely, but we are hoping for sonie equally 
ancient and logical clue to the milking custom. — W.H. 

A FAMILY EXPRESSION 

Ali this summer our green hills and valleys will be bursting 
at the seams with folks from “down country,” meaning those 
who have the misfortune (to us) to live in Massachusetts or 
Connecticut. Each year the flow increases. Yet not too long 
ago the city folks were relatives, or perhaps a former resident 
who had ventured southward to win his fortunę. 

Ali the same, it took a little while each June for us natives to 
get used to the summer visitors, and it took them longer to get 
used to us. Father took longest of all. 

He was an amiable man and easy to get along with, unless 
his toes were trod on. He was stubborn of course — for in- 
stance in the matter of his clothes. 

Unless in the grip of a heavy cold, Father religiously took a 
bath every Saturday mght in a long tin tub by the kitchen 
stove. Afterward he donned a clean nightshirt and climbed into 
a clean bed. On Sunday morning he arose and struggled into a 
complete set of clean clothes — underwear, socks, shirt, over- 
alls and frock. 

This system had a few drawbacks. On Sunday Father was 
nice and clean, on Monday not so much so. By Friday his blue 
denim overalls and frock left something to be desired. But 
change them in the middle of the week? Absolutely unheard of! 


That was the custom instilled by his mother — an immacu- 
late housekeeper by the way. Extra pieces of washing were 
frowned on by the housewives of Grandmother’s day. After all, 
it wasn't the pleasantest way to spend Mondays, scrubbing 
mountainous piles of dirty clothes up and down a corrugated 
wooden washboard. 

One summer, in the era just preceding the first World War, 
we had a new addition to the city relatives — a real, honest- 
to-goodness “city feller” who’d married into the elan. At first 
he had a little trouble getting in step with the foibles of Ver- 
mont rural life. 

Early in the week Father and one of the cows he was milking 
had an argument. Father won, as he usually did, but the cow 
took her revenge. She deposited on the sleeve of Fathers frock 
a generous lump of what is referred to variously in Vermont, 
depending on the nicety of the speaker and of his listeners. 

Father wiped most of it off with a wad of hay and forgot 
about the whole matter. After all, he always hung his frock in 
the back room before coming into the kitchen. 

Along about Thursday our new city relative said jovially to 
Father, “Weil, Pa, when are you going to change that frock? 
Still got the same cow turd on the sleeve as was there the first 
of the week.” 

Any one of us would have known better. Father scowled. In 
a tonę calculated to discourage further comment he asked, “My 
sleeve and my cow turd, ain't it?” 

And now, many years later, all you've got to do to put an 
end to a family argument is to say firmly, “My sleeve and my 
cow turd, ain't it?” Corne to think of it, those people from 
away who still find us hard to understand. might keep this in 
mind. — Beatrice Yaughan 



For many years now summer guests haue shown a willingness to try mfamiliar country things. This view was taken at the Dole Farm in Northjield. 
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Calendar of Summer Events 

NOTĘ: Ali dates are inclusive. This data was compiled last winter , so is subject to change and is not complete. Write Publicity Director , Yermont 
De\elopment Department , Montpelier 05602, for detailed Information , supplementary free list and liighway map. 


CONTINUING EVENTS 

Year ’Round: Waitsfield Bundy Art Gallery 
10—5 daily, 1-5 Sun., closed Tues. Hol. & 
Nov.; Burlington Fleming Mus. Mon.- 
Fri. 9-5, Sun. 2-5; Montpelier Vt. Hist. 
Soc. Mus. Mon-Fri., daily July & Aug.; 
Middlebury Sheldon Mus. June 1-Oct. 15, 
10-5 exec. Sun.; Bennington Benn. Gallery 
9:30-5:30; St. Johnsbury Athenaeum Art 
Gallery Mon.-Sat. 10-5, Museum & 
Planetarium 9-4:30, July & Aug. Mon.- 
Thurs. 7:30 p.m.-9:30 p.m.; Montpelier 
Wood Art Gallery; Northfield Norwich U. 
Mus.; W. Brattleboro Mapie Museum 8-5; 
Royalton Vt. Sugar House Inc. 10-8 exc. 
Jan. 

To Dec. 31: Bennington Museum 9-6; Grand 
Isle Ferry to Plattsburgh. 

To Dec. 1: Bennington Battle Monument. 

To First Snów: Stowe Mt. Mansfield Toll Rd. 
To Nov. 2: Burlington Ferry to Port Kent. 

To Oct. 31: Graniteville Quarry Tours. 

To Oct. 20: Shelburne Museum 9-5. 

To Oct. 19: Proctor Vt. Marble Exhib. 8:30- 
5:30, July & Aug. 8:30-8 p.m. 

To Oct. 15: Brownington Old Stone House 
Museum; Manchester sva 10-5 exc. Mon., 
Sun. 1-5. 

To Oct. 12: Killington Chair & Gondola 
Lift 10-5; Weston Farrar Mansur Mus. 
Tues.-Fri., Sun. 1-5, Sat. 10-5. 

To Sept. 2: Shoreham Ferry to Ticonderoga. 
June 1-Sept. 1: Orwell Daniels Indian Mus. 

9- 5. 

June 1-Oct. 12: Woodstock Ottauąuechee 
Mus. Mon., Wed., Fri. 12-4. 

June 15-Oct. 15: No. Troy Jay Peak Tramway 

10- 6; St. Johnsbury Mapie Mus. 8-5 week- 
days, 9-5 Sat. & Sun. 

June 16-Aug. 16: Northfield Red Mitten 
Craft Shop 1-5. 

June 22-Oct. 20: Dorset Country Storę 
Butterfly & Bug Exhibit 9-5. 

June 25-Aug. 20: Shelburne Mus. Lectures, 
Wed. Afternoons & Eve. 

June 27-Oct. 17: Chester Art Exhibit, Grist 
Mili 10:30-5, Sun. 2-5. 

June 29-Aug. 10: Burlington uvm High Sch. 

Musie Session concerts. 

June 29-Sept. 1: Bellows Falls Steamtown 
Rides & Mus. weekends May 30-June 29. 
June 29-Sept. 15: Grafton Westcorner Gal¬ 
lery 2-5. 

June 30-Aug. 22: Ludlow Craft School 9-4. 
July 1-Sept. 1: Grand Isle Hyde Log Cabin 
10:30-5; Calais Kent Mus. 10-5, Tues.- 
Sun. 

July 3-Sept. 2: Manchester Chair Lift 10-5. 
July 4-Aug. 29: Springfield Miller Art 
Center Mon.-Fri. 12-4:30. 

July 4-Sept. 1: Bondville Conservation Soc. 
of So. Vt. School. 

July 7-12: Bennington American Craftsmen’s 
Conf. & Fair. 

July 20-Aug. 10: Newbury Cracker Barrel 
Art Exhibit. 


July 21-Aug. 30: Burlington Shakespeare 
Festival 8:30. 

Aug. 10-16: Burlington uvm Musie Educators’ 
Clinic Concerts. 

RECURRING EV ENT S 

May 30-Oct. 12: Grafton Hist. Soc. Mus., 
Sat. & Sun. 2:30-4:30, June Sat. only. 

May 30-Oct. 15: Newfane Hist. Soc., Sun. 
& Hol. 2-5:30, Inąuire Eve. programs. 

May 31-Oct. 20: Dorset Baked Goods Sales 
at Country Storę. 

June l-Nov. 20: Bennington Mus., Grandma 
Moses Exhibit 9-6. 

June 16-Sept. 1: Bellows Falls Rockingham 
Library Mus. Mon.-Fri. 2-4 Exc. Wed. 
Adams Grist Mili Thurs. 2-4 or by ap- 
pointment, Old Town Meeting House 10-4. 

June 17-Aug. 19: Barre Band Concerts, Tues. 
7:45-9. 

June 25-Aug. 31: Dorset Caravan Theater, 
Wed.-Sun. 8:40; Stowe Stowe Playhouse. 

June 26-Aug. 31: Weston Playhouse, Thurs.- 
Sun. 8:30, Mat. Sat. 3. 

June 27-Aug. 29: So. Royalton Band Concerts 
Fridays 8 p.m. 

June 27-Aug. 31: Jeffersonville Town Meeting 
Playhouse, Fri., Sat., Sun. 8:30. 

June 29-Aug. 22: Marlboro Summer Theatre, 
daily exc. Tues. & Sat. 

July & Aug.: W. Charleston Camp Winape 
Band Concerts, 7:30 Sats.; Burlington Lane 
Summer Series 8:30 uvm. 

July 3-Aug. 21: Craftsbury Common Chamber 
Players, Thurs. 8:30. 

July 4-Aug. 31: Brandon Lakę Dunmore Sail- 
ing Races, Suns. 2:30. 

July 5-Aug. 17: Marlboro College Concerts, 
Sats. 8:30, Sun. 3. 

July 14, 21, 28, Aug. 4: Burlington uvm 
Warren R. Austin Institute Lectures. 

July 27, Aug. 3, 10, 17, 24; Poultney Band 
Concerts, 8 p.m. 
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LUNCHEONS & SUPPERS 
MAY 

24: Saxton’s River Turkey Supper 6 & 7. 

25: Bellows Falls Chicken Barbecue 10 a.m. 
28: Bristol Dime-A-Dip Supper 5:30 on. 

30: No. Ferrisburg Birthday Supper 5; 
Rochester Mem. Day Dinner, noon; Waits¬ 
field Mem. Day Dinner 12. 

JUNE 

11: No. Ferrisburg Porch Supper Ed. Melby's 

5 p.m. 

19: So. Hero Ham Supper 5 & 6:30. 

21: Peacham Breakfast 8-11 a.m. 

25: Plymouth Union Strawberry Festival & 
Band Concert 6 - 8 . 

26: Dorset Strawberry Festival 5:30 on; 
Londonderry Strawberry Festival 5-7. 

JULY 

4: E. Corinth Chicken Barbecue 12:30, 
Auction 10 a.m.; No. Ferrisburg Church 
Supper 5; Pittsford Strawberry Festival 

6 Bazaar 11-7:30. 

5: Shrewsbury Ctr. Ham Supper 5:30 on; 
Brownsville Sat. Night Suppers each Sat. 
through Oct. 4th, 5 on. 

8 : Walden Hot Dish Supper 5:30 on. 

9: Morgan Sugar-On-Snow Supper 5-6-7; 
Georgia Ctr. Chicken Barbecue, Auction 
& Sale 4:30, 5:30, 6:30. 

10: Greensboro Bend Chicken Pie Supper 
5:30 & 6:30. 

11: Marshfield Buffet Supper 5 on; Townshend 
Smorgasbord 5:30, Sale 3 p.m. 

12: Manchester lst Cong. Ch. Ham & Baked 
Bean Supper 5:30 & 6:30. 

15: Pittsford Church Supper & Bazaar. 

16: Williamsville Church Fair & Ham Supper 
4-7 p.m.; Greensboro Church Supper 6 
p.m. 

17: Georgia Plain Chicken Pie Supper, Fair, 
Band Concert 4 on; So. Hero Chicken Pie 
Supper 5 & 6:30; Peacham Smorgasbord 
Dinner 6 p.m.; Bradford Cong. Church 
Supper 5:30 on. 

22: Walden Hot Dish Supper 5:30 on. 

23: No. Ferrisburg Chicken Pie Supper & 
Bazaar 5. 

24: Cambridge Sugar-on-Snow, Lawn Party 
& Sale 7 p.m.; So. Ryegate Smorgasbord 
5 on. 

26: Greensboro Food Sale 1:30; Andover Vt. 
Natural Food & Farming Summer pienie, 
noon. 

31: E. Corinth Supper & Bazaar 5 on. 
AUGUST 

1: Canaan Sugar-on-Snow 7-10 p.m. 

2: E. Dorset Chicken Barbecue 5 on & Sale 
of Handmade articles; Greensboro Bend 
Supper 5 & Bazaar 3. 

5: Walden Hot Dish Supper 5:30 on. 

6 : Newport Ctr. Mapie Sugar Supper 5-7. 

7: Greensboro Bend Lunch & Bazaar 11-4; 
Wallingford Midsummer Country Fair 
Lunch 11:30, Dinner 5:30. 
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8 : Waterbury Chicken & Lobster Barbecue 
& Bazaar, Reserv. 244-7763. 

9: Manchester lst Cong. Ch. Chicken Bar¬ 
becue 5:30-6:30; Waitsfield Smorgasbord 
5:30-7:30. 

10: Sheffield Old Home Day Church 10:45, 
Dinner follows. 

13: Ilinesburg Chicken Barbecue 5 p.m. & 
Auction 7, St. Jude Parish; Belmont 
Supper 5:30, 6:30, 7:30 and Bazaar 3. 

14: West Newbury Buffet Supper 5. 

15: Greensboro Church Food Sale 1:30. 

16: Cavendish Sugar-on-Snow 5:30-7; Read¬ 
ing Barbecue 5:30 & 7; Jericho Ctr. Dime- 
A-Dip Supper 5:30, Park Party all day. 

17: Marshfield Old Home Sunday Dinner 12. 

19: Walden Hot Dish Supper 5:30 on. 

20: Barnet Center Turkey Supper 5 on. 

21: Tyson Supper 5:30 & Bazaar 2:30; E. 
Corinth Chicken Pie Supper 5 on; So. Hero 
Turkey Supper 5-6:30; So. Royalton 
Smorgasbord Supper 5:30 on. 

23: Saxton’s River Pot Łuck Supper 6 & 7; 
W. Newbury Turkey Supper 5 on; Castleton 
Church Supper 5:30-7:30. 

SPECIAL E V E N T S 

MAY 

25: Windsor Blue Mt. Riding Club Horse 
Show 10 a.m. on. 

30: Tunbridge Memoriał Day Paradę 11:30. 

JUNE 

7-8: Enosburg Falls Franklin Cty. Dairy 
Festival, 9:30-12 Sat., 1-6 Sun. 

14- 15: Barton Citizen Band Radio Club 
Jamboree. 

15: Bellows Falls Alumni Paradę 2 p.m. 

15- 17: Fairlee Lakę Morey Country Club, 
Vt. State Open Golf, all day. 

22: Essex Jct. Hill & Dale Jr. Horse Show, 
Fair Grounds, all day. 

26- 27: Weathersfield Ctr. Antiąue Show and 
Sale 11 a.m.-9 p.m. 

27: Warren Tri-State Women’s Golf Tourn., 
Sugarbush Country Club. 

27- 29: Woodstock Project One Art Show, on 
the Green. 

28: Brattleboro Berkshire Nat’l Sports Car 
Rally; Jericho Ctr. Country Auction 10 
a.m. on. 

29: Winooski St. MichaePs College Violin- 
Piano Recital 8 . 

JULY 

2- 4: Bristol Country A-Fair, eve., all day 4th. 

3- 4: Woodstock 4th of July Celebration. 

4: No. Danville 4th of July Celebration, day 
& eve.; Northfield St. Mary’s Ch. Auction 
10:30; Peacham 4th July Celebration at 
dusk. 

5: Middlebury Village Green, Art Show & 
Food Sale 9-5; Perkinsville Church 
Auction 10:30 a.m.; Reading Jeep Ride9-5. 

6 : Manchester sva Vt. State Symphony Con- 
cert 8:30. 

7: Middlebury Mem. Field House, Vt. State 
Symphony Concert 8:15. 

10- 11: Newport Municipal Hall, Antiąue Fair 
& Sale 10-6. 

1 1: W. Woodstock Dog Show 8 - 5. 

11- 12: Norwich Church Fair Fri. 6-10, Sat. 
10-10 p.m. 

11-13: Essex Jct. Horse Show, Fair Grounds 
7:30 a.m.-8 p.m.; Bennington a.c.c. No. 
Eastern Craft Fair. 
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12: Burlington Champlain Valley Kennel Dog 
Show 8-5; Dorset Antiąue Flea Market 
10 - 6 . 

13: Stowe Dog Show, Green Mt. Dog Club 
8-5; Winooski St. Michaefs College 
Chamber Musie Concert 8 . 

15- 17: St. Johnsbury Academy, Passumpsic 
Valley Guild Fair 9-9. 

16: Brandon Garden Club Summer Show, 
Brandon Inn; E. Arlington Bazaar & 
Auction 1 p.m.; Irasburg Church Fair 
3 p.m. on. 

16- 17: No. Hero Antiąue Show, Snack Bar, 
10 a.m.-9 Wed., 10 a.m .-6 Thurs. 

17: Bradford Church Bazaar, Academy Lawn 

10 a.m.; Brattleboro Flower Show; Man¬ 
chester Tour of Artists’ Studios & Flower 
Show 11 a.m.-5:30 p.m. $5 incl. Tea. 

18- 20: Montpelier Horse Show England Farm 
7:30-10:30 Fri., 8:30-10:30 Sat. & Sun. 

19: So. Wallingford Childrens’ Fair & Pet 
Show 1-5; Bennington Village Green Fair 
11-5; Thetford Ctr. Old Home Day, 
Auction & Supper 1-8. 

19- 21: Mt. Snów Tennis Championships. 

20: Morrisville 6 th Ann. Air Show, jumps, 

rides, barbecue. 

23: Middlebury Historie Homes Tour 1-5. 
23-25: Newbury Cracker Barrel Bazaar, 
Antiąue Show 10 a.m.-9 p.m. 

25-26: Rutland Fair Grounds, Mapie Fest. 
& Antiąue Auction Fri. 11-10 p.m., Sat. 
8 a.m.-midnight. 

25-27: Bradford Conn. Valley Fair 9 a.m.- 

11 p.m. 

25-Aug. 9: Brandon Book Sale 10-4. 

26: Windsor Country Field Day; Brandon 
Fair, St. Thomas’ Ch. 10-4; Arlington 
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Church Bazaar 10-4; Huntington Country 
Fair 11 a.m.-12 p.m.; Craftsbury Common 
Old Time Fiddlers’ Contest. 

27: Stannard Old Home Sunday; No. Shrews- 
bury Meeting House Rock Church Service 
11 a.m.; Richmond Old Round Church 
Annual Pilgrimage 11 a.m.; Winooski 
St. Michael’s College Chorał Concert 8. 

28-Aug. 2: Swanton Summer Festival. 

30: Castleton Colonial Day 10-5; Bristol 
Bazaar on the Park, Band Concert 7:45. 

30-Aug. 1: Woodstock Antiąue Show 11 a.m.- 

9 p.m. 

AUGUST 

1- 3: Woodstock Horse Show. 

2: Townshend Hospital Fair 11-9. 

2- 3: Lakę Bomoseen Lightning Class Races 
10 - 2 . 

3: Burkę LIollow Old Home Day Band 
Concert & supper 10-4; No. Shrewsbury 
Annual Northam Ch. Services 11 a.m.; 
Rockingham Old Town Meeting House 
Pilgrimage 3. 

4- 6: Springfield Womens’ Golf Tournament. 

5: Thetford Thetford Hill Fair. 

5 - 8: Manchester Ctr. Antiąue Show 1-10 p.m. 

6 : Morgan Annual Bazaar 2. 

6- 9: New Haven Addison Cty. Fair day & 
eve. 

7: Dorset Church Fair 1:30-5; Peacham 
Village Sąuare Bazaar. 

8-10: Mt. Snów Tennis Championships. Win¬ 
ooski St. MichaePs College Concerts daily, 
Inąuire time & place. 

9: Springfield Stellafane Meeting day & 
eve.; White River Jct. Bargain Bin & 
Flea Market 9 a.m.; Woodstock Antiąues 
Flea Market. 

10: Guilford Old Home Sunday; Weathersfield 
Ctr. Pilgrimage at Meeting House 3 p.m. 

10, 13, 16, 20, 23: Bennington Musie Concerts 
8:15. 

11: Burlington uvm 4-H State Dairy Day 9-3. 

12- 14: Burlington St. Mark’s Antiąues Show 
& Sale 11 a.m.-lO p.m. 

12 & 14: Wallingford Auction 5-11. 

13: No. Ferrisburg Auction & Sale, after- 
noon & eve.; Danville Community Fair day 
& eve.; Middletown Spg. Ch. Bazaar 1-4. 

13- 14: Woodstock gmha Trails. 

13-17: Barton Orleans Cty. Fair 9 a.m.-12 
p.m. 

13-27: Middlebury Bread Loaf Writers’ 
Conf. 

15-16: Lakę Dunmore Lumberjack Round-Up 

10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 

15-17: Woodstock gmha Championships. 

16: Sharon Old Home Day 9 a.m. on. 

20-21: Orleans Country Club Sr. Womens’ 
Golf Tournament. 

20- 24: Northfield Norwich U. Vt. Artists’ 
Exhibit 10 a.m.-9 p.m. 

21- 23: So. Wallingford Antiąues Show & 
Sale 11 a.m.-9 p.m. Supper-Snacks. 

21- 24: Lyndonville Caledonia Cty. Fair, day 
& night. 

22- 24: Stowe Antiąue Car Rally. 

25-26: Woodstock gmha 100 Mile Ride. 

25-30: Essex Jct. Champlain Valley Expos. 

8 a.m.-Midnight. 

27-30: Woodstock gmha 100 Mile Ride. 

27-31: Hyde Park Lamoille Cty. Players 
8:30. 

29-Sept. 1: Brandon Book Sale 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

31: Windsor Blue Mt. Riding Club Horse 
Show 10 a.m. on; Bellows Falls Steamtown’s 
Memoriał Trip to Summit 1-5. 
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O MAT O E S y red and ripe, are among the gustatory treasures 

of any summer, but nowhere are they better, Mrs. Appleyard claims 
than in Vermont. By Louise Andrews Kent 
Photographed by Han son Carroll 


AT this time of year, if Mrs. Appleyard could sing, it 
l\ would be about tomatoes. She knows that the most musi¬ 
cal sound in the English language — in New England, of 
course, where R’s so easily become Hs — is the phrase cellar 
door. She thinks Tomato a close second. She yearns to com- 
pose words and musie for a lyric to evoke a vision of tomatoes, 
lurking shyly among summer greenery, becomingly accented 
with mayonnaise and brown crumbs or madę into savory aspic. 
Perhaps she could get out her accordion and play a tomato 
symphony. Or perhaps she’d better get down to business and 
tell how she makes 

Scalloped Tomatoes (For Six) 

Unless you have ripe tomatoes from your own garden or 
your own home canned ones, be surę the ones you have to buy 
in the storę are top grade — oddly enough they are the best. 

2 quart cans of tomatoes l A teaspoon instant 

2 tablespoons molasses Sauka 

l A teaspoon nutmeg l A teaspoon cinnamon 

V 2 teaspoon each oregano, basil 2 tablespoons but ter 
1 teaspoon garlic powder 3 slices home-made 

1 tablespoon onion flakes bread, cubed 

l /3 cup sugar Extra butter 

Heat tomatoes in a rather deep, buttered frying pan. Stir often 
to break them up. When they start to boil, add sugar, molasses, 
Sanka, onion flakes, nutmeg, cinnamon, oregano and basil. 
Simmer over Iow heat till mixture is quite thick — about 30 
minutes. Scrape it occasionally from sides and bottom of the 
pan. In another frying pan, make croutons. Cut bread into 
smali cubes. Toss them in 2 tablespoons butter over Iow heat 
till they are lightly browned all over. Turn off heat. Sprinkle 
croutons with garlic powder and toss. Light oven: 350°. 

Butter a shallow dish. Pour in a third of the tomato mixture. 
Sprinkle it with croutons. Repeat twice. End with a topping of 
croutons. Bakę at 350° until top croutons are well-browned — 
about 30 minutes. Decorate with sprays of parsley. 

This hot, pungent dish goes well with cold cuts of meat or 
meat loaf. With such combinations Mrs. Appleyard often 
serves 

Blueberry Muffins 

2 cups flour 2 large eggs 

1 scant cup sugar i/ 2 cup rich milk 

2 teaspoons baking powder V? cup butter , soft 

Salt to taste — about !/2 teaspoon 2 cups blueberries 

Finch of nutmeg 


Sift the dry ingredients together 3 times. Using an electric beat- 
er, cream butter, beat in eggs and milk. Sift 3 tablespoons of 
the flour mixture over berries. Roli them around in it till they 
look like CameFs Hump seen through heat haze in August. 
Light oven: 450°. Beat flour into egg and butter mixture. Use 
a spoon with holes in it and gently fold in the floured blueber¬ 
ries. Fili buttered tins 2 A fuli. Bakę at 450° for ten minutes. 
Reduce heat to 350° and bakę until muffins are smali golden 
brown mountains, dotted with Tyrian purple — about 10 or 15 
minutes longer. You will have sixteen muffins. 

They also go well with 

Tomato Soup (For Six) 

1 ąuart can tomatoes 2 cups milk 

1 cup cream 2 teaspoons onion powder 

2 cups creamy cottage cheese 1 teaspoon paprika 

Use the blender. You’11 have to blend soup in two lots. You 
will also need a large double boiler. Put half the tomatoes, milk 
and onion powder into the blender. Blend till smooth — about 
one minutę. Empty mixture into top of double boiler — not 
over heat yet. Repeat with other half of ingredients and add 
mixture to first half. Stir in cream. This procedurę is all aimed 
at combining tomato, milk and cream without letting them 
curdle. Now set pan over Iow heat. Scald mixture but do not let 
it boil. Stir. Watch it. Set over lower part of double boiler 
containing hot, not boiling water. Keep hot till serving time. 

Pass with it a bowl containing cottage cheese sprinkled with 
paprika. Guests take as much as they like, possibly nonę, thus 
missing an interesting experience. 

The soup is, of course, for cold summer evenings. Still there 
is an occasional hot one, even in Vermont. On such a night, 
Mrs. Appleyard sometimes serves 

Tomato Tulip 

2 lemons sliced thin 3 drops peppermint extract 

3 tablespoons sugar Sprays of mint 

2 teaspoons garlic powder 1 teaspoon ginger 

3 quarts chilled tomato juice 1 quart cold, dry ginger ale 

Ice cubes 

Put the lemon slices in a large punch bowl. Crush them a little 
with a wooden pestle. Sprinkle sugar over them and crush them 
a little morę. Add a few mint leaves. Crush gently. Add tomato 
juice, peppermint extract, ice cubes. Stir well. Let stand in a 
cool place 20 minutes. Add ginger ale and sprigs of fresh mint. 
Serve and — for that most versatile of vegetables, once called 
the love apple and considered poisonous, now our good friend 
the TOMATO — be thankful. rm 
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RONALD RO OD 


There still is nothing as fine for Vermont 
naturę lovers—young and old—as the splendid 
Vermont Life BOOK OF NATURĘ. Its 200 pages 
are filled with great articles by Ronald Rood, 
Robert Candy drawings, flowers in color. $6.95. 

A continuing favorite is Louise Andrews Kent’s 
classic, VERMONT YEAR ROUND 
COOKBOOK, 256 pages of choice Yankee 
cooking lorę and recipes, with 
16 fuli color plates. $5.95. 


VERMONT: A SPECIAL WORLD is the year’s 
most distinguished New England publication. The 
168-page, eleven inch sąuare book contains 142 
views of Vermont in fine color, is of the highest 
printing ąuality. It includes fifty pages of intriguing 
writing about Vermont, from the earliest days to 
the present. Published May 27th. WeTl mail 
your own and gift copies, carefully boxed, from 
the order enyelope in this issue. $15. 


3 fe Book of 
Naturę 
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St SelcctJoiw by EDWIN WAY TEALE,SENATOR GEORCE 
AIKEN. CHARLES CLEV£LAND JOHNSON &Othe« 
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Riding near Stowe, Peter Miller, Photo Media Ltd. 


SIGHTS & SADDLES 

There’s an inf inite variety of 
horseback riding attractions in 
Yermont during the summer. 


Green Trails, Brookfcld, Pauline Craig 


Public riding stables and riding schools are found 
in almost every section of the State, and those who want 
to ride local trails and meadows can rent horses and 
riding eąuipment at many of the public stables. 

Horse shows are numerous. Every summer weekend 
finds a show scheduled somewhere in Vermont. An 
Open Barn program allows visitors to see the Morgan 
Horse in action. The Morgan Horse Farm 
at Weybridge is open daily through September. 

For a free list of public riding stables and riding 
schools in Vermont, please write: VERMONT LIFE, 
Riding, Montpclier, Yermont 05602. 














It's there, wal king in the high r ccoods 
that / could wish to be 


HILAIRE BELLOC 


















